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Ten to Seventeen 
A Boarding-school Diary 


I 
ELEANOR’S EVENT OF THE BLUE DRESS 


EFORE whoever digs this diary out of the 

earth begins to read it, | want them to 
understand how it came to be written. It all 
started from something Dr. Welles said one day. 
He came in to look at Eleanor Northrop and see 
if it was only a headache or the beginning of 
something else (he says he’d rather keep seventy- 
eight girls well than get them well). Ben and I 
were sitting on the side porch writing a play—it 
was something like “‘ Hamlet,” with a ghost and 
a castle in it, but a little more lively—when he 
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came out, and he sat down by us, not at all like a 
doctor, but just like anybody else, and began 
talking. We talked about a number of things, 
and suddenly he said, “What’s the matter with 
Miss Eleanor, anyway ?”’ 

It was so sudden we didn’t have time to think 
of anything to say, and before I knew it I an- 
swered: 

“Oh, she’s all right—it’s only Edward!” 

“T thought so,” he said; ‘ 
about it. Fire away!” 

So Ben told him, and I never heard anybody 
try so hard not to laugh. I thought he would 
choke, really. 

“That ought to be written in a book,” he said, 
by-and-by. “I wish I could do it.” 

“You needn’t try,” says Ben, rather crossly, 
for she thought he had got it out of us too easily, 
“Roberta is putting it all in her diary.” 

“Really!” he said. “I’d like to see that diary. 
What’s going to be done with it ?” 

“T haven’t made up my mind,” I said. ‘“ What 
would you?” 


‘and now let’s hear 


He looked very solemnly at me. 
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“T should seal it in a casket and bury it deep 
in the earth, at midnight, for future generations 
to learn from,” he said. “But give me a copy 
first. It would help me in my profession, I 
assure you!” 

Those were his exact words and after that he 
went. 

Ben turned and gave me a look. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that that’s just 
what we'll do with it? And we’ll make the 
Elmbank School famous forever.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said I; “but I 
think it would be a good idea, and I’ll hurry 
along with the Event I’m doing now and let the 
play wait.” 

And since it was Eleanor that began the thing 
and put the idea into Dr. Welles’s head, I am 
going to put her Event into the diary first. 

The poem is by Connie. When she heard 
what I was doing she offered to do a poem for 
each Event, just as in real books, at the top of 
chapters and in Mr. Kipling’s stories. Only I 
must say that I don’t always understand those, 
-and Connie’s are usually plain enough, though 
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sometimes queer. But, as Ben says, poetry is 
supposed to be queer, anyhow. Some of the 
queerest things in Connie’s poems are put there 
just purposely to make it rhyme and thus be 
poetry. If you leave those things out you see 
better what she means. As I can’t do poetry 
myself, I was grateful for Con’s poems, because 
they certainly will make this diary seem more 
like a real book. They are about the same 
things as the different Events, as whoever digs 
up the diary will see. 


LOVE 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 
ee 


O Love, thou art a strange, strange thing, 

And many trials dost thou bring! 

When a person ts falling in love 

They do things you would never suspect them of. 
Ah, how many a lovely girl, 

With hatr of gold and teeth of pearl, 

Will gaze upon some manly friend, 

And of all your good times with her there is the end! 
She gazes at his photograph 

And never more will that girl laugh. 

In love we all wish to be, 

But what 1s the good of it I never could see; 

In spite of the airs that you put on, 

One by one your friends are gone. 

Some day they will be gone in death, 

And we shall draw our final breath, 

And to heaven our way we'll wend, 

And all our earthly cares will end. 


SHOULD never have dreamed of putting this 

in our Posterity Collection except for Ben. ‘ She 
says that stories about lovers — especially un- 
happy ones—last longer than any other kind and 
interest people the most. And after we have 
been to all the trouble, to say nothing of the 
cost of the paper, of writing down the really 
great Events that took place in the Elmbank 
School and burying them in a sealed box far in the 
depths of the earth for people to dig up and read 
many, many years after we are dead and gone, I 
suppose we ought to try to interest them. Ben 
says that Laura and Petrarch, Lancelot and 
Guinevere, Romeo and Juliet will never die. 
(This is the first sentence of a composition she 
wrote, and The Pie was very angry and wouldn’t 
hand it back to her, even. The subject was “The 
Love of Nature,”’ and Ben said that human nature 
was the most important kind of nature, and so 
she looked up those people I mentioned and 
wrote about them. But she didn’t care, because 
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Miss Naldreth said it was a remarkable composi- 
tion, and she needn’t do another in its place, as 
The Pie said she must. 

I think myself that Eleanor Northrop was a 
silly thing about her blue dress, and I can’t see 
why so many of the girls should have admired 
her so much while she was keeping her old vow, 
although I must admit that she was really quite 
noble once or twice about not giving way. But 
Ben says that nothing is silly when you are in 
love, and as she had to look up a great deal about 
it for her composition, I suppose she knows. 

The way we happened to know Eleanor so 
well— for of course she wouldn’t naturally go 
with girls of thirteen—was because of the Society 
for the Pretender which her aunt believed in. 
You have probably heard that some people 
don’t believe in Queen Victoria—as a queen, I 
mean—but in Prince Charlie. Well, that was 
the kind Eleanor’s aunt was. And Ben got up 
that society in the school, and of course Eleanor 
belonged to it. So even after the society broke 
up—you may have read how it happened, too— 
we still knew her, though she went with her own 
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set, and was always trying to get in with the 
quite old girls. But I believe she really enjoyed 
going with us, after all, for just about half the 
time she wouldn’t be speaking with her own 
crowd, and of course you couldn’t expect that 
a girl like Pinky West, who goes out to parties 
in the town, and has evening dresses cut out 
low, and gets telegrams about the ball games, 
is going to be really intimate with a girl not quite 
sixteen. 

It was from her that Eleanor heard about the 
O. L. L., and in an evil hour, as the song says, 
she came and bragged about it to us. Of course 
that got Ben interested, and she went to work 
to get it out of her. If you knew Ben you would 
know that she would succeed in this. I don’t 
believe that there is a person living, young or 
old, that Ben couldn’t get anything out of she 
wanted to know. And the funny thing about it 
is she doesn’t ask them a thing! She just acts 
proud and as if she didn’t care much, but knew 
all about it all the time, and by-and-by they 
get so mad they tell. 

She told me how she did it once, when I 
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brought her up her hot lemonade the time she 
had a bad cold, and stayed in to read to her. 
She couldn’t use her eyes, and that nearly drove 
her wild. She said that if you acted as if you 
knew and just wanted to see if they did, they 
would get talking and finally they'd tell you all 
about it. She has found out a number of very 
interesting things in this way from older people. 

So before long she found out that the O. L. L. 
was the One Love of a Life Club, and that it 
was six of the senior girls. You made a vow 
that you would love one and one only (the very 
words of the oath) and you wrote his full name 
on a paper and sealed it up, and the president 
of the society kept it. Then you put away all 
your other photographs—except your family, of 
course—and you only talked about that one, 
no matter how many the other girls talked about. 
That was all. Every bit of it. It seems to me 
about the silliest club that I ever heard of, my- 
self. Ben could make up a better club than that 
with one hand behind her back. And one of 
the parts of it was too silly to speak about even, 
for, as I said as soon as I heard about it, if they 
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kept his picture out what was the good of sealing 
up his name so secretly? They hadn’t thought 
of that—would you believe it? 

Ben smiled that disgusting way she does some- 
times, when I was making fun of the club, and 
said that the girls weren’t really deadly earnest 
about it. She said they did it partly for fun. 
And maybe they did, but Eleanor didn’t—as you 
will presently see, if you read on. 

She thought it was perfectly grand, and she 
cleared all her photographs of boys away and 
began to make up her mind who the One would 
be, in hopes to be taken in. She probably 
never would have been, though, if it hadn’t been 
for an accident. She and Ben and I were down 
in the town together with mademoiselle, and 
mademoiselle took us up to the photographer’s 
to see about some pictures of hers. She has 
them done there and not by the New York man 
that comes once a year for the graduating class 
because they’re cheaper. Well, while we were 
waiting around Eleanor looked in a waste-basket 
to get a piece of paper to wipe some mud off her 
shoe, and there she found a photograph of a 
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man. It was perfectly good enough except for 
a big blot of ink on the lowest right-hand corner, 
and that was probably why it was thrown away. 
Eleanor thought she’d take it just for fun, and so 
she slipped it into a book she had and carried it 
home. 

She stuck it on the bureau, and that evening 
Pinky West came in to borrow something and 
so she saw it. 

“Who’s your friend ?” she said. And Eleanor 
wanted Pinky to respect her as much as possible, 
so she said she’d prefer not to say. Then Pinky 
teased her, but still she wouldn’t tell. Which 
she couldn’t very well, as she didn’t know, and 
she wouldn’t lie. Finally, Pinky told her if she 
could keep a secret as well as that she was al- 
most good enough for the O. L. L. 

Then Eleanor framed the picture in her best 
birch-bark frame and all the girls saw it. They 
came in on purpose. He was much too old for 
Eleanor, with quite a large mustache, but no- 
body thought of that. We all thought he was 
quite handsome, but Ben said he looked like the 
picture in the backs of magazines of men that 
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had never known a well day till they took a 
bottle of Dr. Somebody’s something or other. 
Still she admitted he was handsoine, in a way. 
He had big eyes and curly hair and a kind of 
split in his chin. 

At first Eleanor just called him “him,” but 
one day two girls of the O. L. L. told her she was 
on probation, and so she got very excited, and 
when they told her that she must be willing to 
write his name, she said: 

“Why shouldn’t I write his name? I will 
write it now!” and she wrote it on a paper and 
gave it to them. She wrote “Edward Delancey 
St. ‘Fohn.” 

Well, then she had to go on, and in a little 
while she really almost believed in him. She 
would talk by the hour about him, and then 
Ben would ask her questions that if she answered 
they made long stories. 

At first I thought it was fun, but by-and-by 
I got tired of it, and it wasn’t true, anyway. 
But Ben never got tired of it. She and Eleanor 
would sit in the window-seat and talk and talk 
all the recesses. One day I really heard Ben 
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ask her if Edward’s sister was still as disagree- 
able, and she said: 

“Heavens, yes! She will break my heart if 
she keeps on. A few days ago she wrote me 
that Edward was very much interested in a girl 
next door!’ ‘These were her very words! 

“Well,” said Ben, “you have his mother on 
your side.” 

“But you know she is only his half-mother,” 
said Eleanor. I suppose she meant step- 
mother. But you can see how crazy they were. 
Ben just loves anything like that. 

Well, finally all the girls knew about Edward, 
and they would write notes in class about him, 
and the O. L. L. talked to her and invited her 
into their rooms. As the history says, she was 
at the zenith of her fame. Once I went by 
her room and I looked in, and she was stand- 
ing in front of the bureau with her elbows on 
it, just staring at Edward’s picture. It really 
made me feel queer. I went in and said to 
her: 

“Eleanor, you know there isn’t any Edward. 
How can you look at him so?” 
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“There isn’t ?” she said to me—‘‘isn’t there? 
Who is this the photograph of, then ?” 

“But you don’t know him,” I said. 

“T adore him!” she said. “I simply adore 
him. He is the one man in the world for me.” 
That, of course, she got out of a book. They 
often say it. 

“But who is he?” I asked her. 

“He is Edward Delancey St. John,” she 
said, looking right straight at me, “and that is 
enough for me.” 

Those were her very words. 

You really had to believe in him. 

But now comes the climax of this story. The 
climax should come last, it says in the English 
book, but this climax didn’t. I suppose what 
is true for compositions isn’t always true in real 
life. Which is the way with a lot of things you 
say in a composition, when you come to think 
of it. 

One Sunday which ne’er forgot will be, like 
Annie Laurie, mademoiselle told Eleanor and 
Ben and me to come up into the front pew with 
her instead of way in the back with old Weeksy. 
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Ben was mad, because right in front of our 
usual seat there is the funniest old lady that 
bows over and crosses herself just like a Cath- 
olic, and shouts out the hymns till we used to 
nearly die. And Ben didn’t think we should 
be apt to find any one so interesting up in the 
front. Little did we dream what we were to 
find, as the novels say. 

So up we went, and everything was all right 
till the choir came in. They came marching 
along, first the soprano boys and then the altos 
and then the men, and of course we looked at 
them all. Just after the altos came a man 
with a very loud voice, and the man next him 
looked like somebody I knew, only I couldn’t 
think who. And all of a sudden Ben pinched 
me so I made a noise and whispered: 

“Te’s Edward!” 

Eleanor made a kind of choking noise and 
tumbled right down into the seat, so we knew 
she saw. And it really was. It was Edward 
Delancey St. John. 

Mademoiselle glared at Eleanor and got over 
between us, and Eleanor got up finally, but she 
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kept wiggling all the time, and of course all we 
did was to stare at him. He was beautiful, 
though Ben does not like a man with red cheeks. 

Well, it mixed us all up, if you see what I 
mean. I had never believed much in Edward, 
and there he was. How did he get there? 

First I thought how funny it was that Eleanor 
never told us he was in the choir, and then I 
remembered that of course she didn’t know he 
was in the choir, because she didn’t know him, 
and yet it seemed as if she must know him. I 
looked at Ben every once in a while, and her 
cheeks were as red as could be, and she was 
whispering to herself that way she does when 
she’s planning out some really big thing. Elea- 
nor just wiggled around as I said. 

At the offertory the whole choir stayed up, 
and we thought they’d all sing, but would you 
believe it, the only one that sang was Edward! 
He sang: 

“Ye people rend your hearts, rend your hearts, 
and not your garments,” and he looked right at 
us. Eleanor’s heart beat so hard I could see 


her waist stick out. Of course she was dread- 
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fully proud that Edward sang so finely, and who 
could blame her? It was the most exciting 
church I have ever been to. 

I don’t know whether he had always been in 
the choir—Eleanor says not, for she would 
have known his voice among a thousand. I 
said, how could she, because she’d never heard 
it; but Ben sat on me dreadfully, and said I 
didn’t know much about love. Perhaps I 
don’t, but all the same, she never had heard his 
voice. You see the church is so dark and we 
sit so far back usually, that we can’t tell one 
face from another in the choir. 

Well, after we got back we had a terribly 
exciting time. ? 

“He has followed you,” said Ben, before 
Eleanor got a chance, “‘and he will compel you 
to be his! That is the way of it.” 

Eleanor said she s’posed he had. 

“Where has he followed you from ?”’ I asked 
her, but they wouldn’t pay any attention to 
me, but went right on. 

“His sister had driven him to take this 
step,” said Ben, “and prob’ly they have tried 
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to force him to get engaged to the girl next 
door.” 

So Eleanor, said yes, indeed, and I asked her 
if she was engaged to Edward, but they wouldn’t 
pay any attention to anything I said. 

“Well,” said Ben, “if they don’t take you 
into the O. L. L. now, I miss my guess!” 

And then Eleanor made her vow. 

“Girls,” she said, “do you see this dress I 
have on?” 

And we said yes, what of it? It was her 
blue Henrietta cloth trimmed with black velvet 
baby-ribbon and a lace yoke. It was quite 
long for Eleanor—really about as long as a 
grown person’s short skirt— and Eleanor used 
to pretend that she was wearing it for a short 
skirt. 

“Well,” she said, and she stared in front of her 
without looking at anything, that way you do 
when you’re trying to add something up in 
your head, “I shall never wear this dress unless 
I am going to see him. Never. I had it on 
when I saw him first, and I shall never wear it 
again any place where he is not going to be. 
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I will do that much at least for him.” These 
were her very words. . 

“Oh,” said I, “then you never did see him 
before!” 

“You can get out right away, miss,” Ben 
said, “we’ve had enough of you.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “I’m going. 
You can make up your lies by yourself after this 
—you and your old Edward.” 

Ben will turn round that way with her oldest 
friends. She doesn’t seem to care for you at 
all, if you make her mad. You always feel the 
worst yourself. 

But for once in her life Eleanor Northrop | 
stopped a scrap. 

“Oh, girls,” she said, “don’t quarrel the day 
I made my vow! I want everybody to be 
friends. Besides, I want you for witnesses.” 
She looked so solemn, and of course I saw how 
she felt. So we made it up. 

Only we couldn’t see how she could help 
wearing her dress except Sundays. There was 
Thursdays, when we go in to make a call on 
dear Miss Naldreth, and Saturday afternoon, 
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when if there is a good matinée in the town the 
girls can go if their parents say so, and if it’s 
rainy Sundays you put on your good dress just 
the same. But she made the vow and wrote it 
down. It began, “I, Eleanor Fessenden North- 
rop, promise solemnly never to wear my blue 
Henrietta cloth dress unless Edward Delancey 
St. John is to be there,” etc. 

The very next day she was put to the test, 
like Edna in Sz. Elmo. It was dreadfully ex- 
citing. ‘ 

Miss Demarest, that’s the house-mother, came 
and told Eleanor that her aunt from Buffalo 
had come to see her, and for her to change her 
dress and go down. 

“What are you going to do?” I said, because 
she just had her dancing-school dress and the 
blue one; her heavy street suit was having a 
braid put on. 

“You'll see what I’ll do,” she said, and she 
went down just as she was. Miss Demarest 
didn’t happen to see her till her aunt had gone, 
and then she went for her. 

“Did you not hear me tell you to change 
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your dress, Eleanor?” she said, that soft, pussy 
way she does when she’s mad. 

“Yes, Miss Demarest, but I was so anxious 
to see Aunt Mary,” said Eleanor, and so Miss 
Demarest let up onher. Really, Eleanor hardly 
knows her Aunt Mary. I asked her if she didn’t 
mind lying, and she said not when it was for 
Edward. And Ben said that was all right— 
it was always just that way. 

Well, all went well till Thursday, and then we 
went in to see Miss Naldreth. From four till 
five the first fifteen, and from five till six the 
second. Eleanor is under sixteen, so she goes 
in with the second set, though next year she 
will be with the junior girls. 

“What are you going to wear?’ I asked 
her. 

And again she replied, “‘ You'll see.” 

We went in first, but as we came out we saw 
Eleanor in her dancing-school dress. It is pale- 
blue China silk with elbow sleeves and it looked 
very funny. I never believed she'd do it. 

“What will Miss Naldreth say?’ I said to 
Ben. 
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“‘She won’t say anything, you silly,” she said, 
“because she never criticises anything Thurs- 
days. We are just her guests, she says, like 
any other ladies, and you wouldn’t be apt to 
ask a lady that was calling why she had on her 
dancing-school dress, would you 2” 

Which was true, of course, and Ben was 
right. Really, I suppose Miss Naldreth ought 
to have put on her ball-dress, like the king that 
drank out of the finger-bowl, you know. 

But Miss Demarest is another person, and 
she grabbed Eleanor before dinner and said, 
“Eleanor, why are you dressed in this manner? 
Explain immediately.” 

“Oh, I just thought [’d put it on, Miss Dem- 
arest,” said Eleanor, as cool as a cucumber. 

“Where is your blue dress ?”’ 

“T like this better,”’ said Eleanor. 

We girls were just hopping with excitement. 
“Go and change it immediately,” said Demmy. 

“Oh, Miss Demarest, there isn’t time before 
dinner,” said Eleanor. ‘Please let me keep it 
on!” 

“T don’t understand this at all, Eleanor,” 
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says Demmy, “but for this once I will not in- 
sist. Don’t let it happen again, however.” 

So all through dinner we all looked at her, 
and the girls wondered how it happened, and 
Eleanor was as big as you please. 

On Sunday we looked at Edward all the 
morning, and he smiled at Eleanor and she 
blushed. It was the first time she ever blushed 
in church, and she wrote it in her date-book, 
she told Ben. Ben said it would prob’ly not 
be the last. 

In the afternoon Pinky West asked me if it 
was true that somebody had come to Elm City 
to see Eleanor and gone into the choir because 
it was her church. Pinky and the other O. L. L. 
girls are all Congregationalists. I didn’t want 
to tell her a lie, because I admire her more than 
any girl in the school, but knowing Eleanor’s 
oath and all, I thought I ought to stick up for 
her, and she certainly was in love with Edward. 
So I said: 

“T don’t feel at liberty to discuss it, Miss 
West. But she certainly has gone through a 
good deal for him.” 
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‘Heavens!’ she said, ‘that mere child! Is 
it true that his parents are opposed on account 
of her youth ?” 

“I believe it’s his sister principally,” said I. 
I felt so excited to have Pinky talking to me, 
just as if I was as old as she is, that I forgot 
all about that Edward hadn’t any sister. You 
see, you had to believe in him when you saw 
him every Sunday. 

Well, so it went on. The next Thursday 
Eleanor said she had a headache and couldn’t 
she be excused from Miss Naldreth’s after- 
noon. 

“Very well, Eleanor,” says Demmy, “if you 
are not feeling well you will not care to come 
down to dinner, of course. I will send you up 
some toast and hot milk.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Eleanor, and that’s 
every bit the poor child got, and it was Thurs- 
day, mind you, when we have chicken, and 
jelly with whipped-cream for dessert! I must 
say I admired Eleanor for that. 

I took her up a cake after the reading that 
evening, and she had Edward’s picture stuck 
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on the foot-board, and I think she had been 
crying. I told her if it was the jelly she minded 
not to care, for the cream was a little sour, any- 
way, but she only scowled at me and pushed 
the cake away, which broke the frosting. It 
fell on the floor and she pretended not to notice 
it, but I heard the bed creak when I went out, 
and I am quite sure she got it. 

But the worst was to come. On Saturday 
there was a play at the opera-house and mad- 
emoiselle was going to take us, and the Creepy- 
cat (that is Miss Katrina Kripsen) the older 
girls. Eleanor put on her street suit and went 
with us, as mademoiselle wouldn’t notice and 
the Cat would. 

But at the door who should pop up but 
Demmy. 

“Eleanor,” she said, “may I ask why you 
have put on your heaviest dress to sit in that hot 
opera-house ?”’ 

“T just thought I would,” Eleanor said. 

“Where is your blue dress?” says Demmy, 
looking at her hard. 

“J—I can’t wear it,” said Eleanor. 
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“Why not?” 

“Tt has a spot on it,” said poor Eleanor, and 
everybody could see that she felt dreadfully. 

“What kind of a spot?” said Demmy. 

Eleanor looked all around and bit her lip, . 
and finally she said, very softly, so she wouldn’t 
have to lie out loud, at least: 

“An ink spot!” 

“Eleanor,” Demmy began, in that nasty, 


calm way, “it is plain to me that you have, for 
reasons best known to yourself, decided not to 
wear your blue dress. ‘The first time you wear 
a dress not good enough to receive a guest, and 
especially a favorite aunt, in; the second time 
you wear one far too elaborate; the third time 
you make an excuse to avoid the occasion of 
putting it on. Now you appear in a thoroughly 
unsuitable costume for a matinée. Go up and 
bring me the dress. I wish to see it. This 
behavior of yours, added to your stupidity this 
morning, may deprive you of an afternoon of 
pleasure.” 

She meant the Church History Class. Elea- 
nor was planning how she would get out of 
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wearing the blue dress, and when Dr. Belcher 
asked her to define Unitarianism she said it 
came from the Latin word unus, meaning one, 
and referred to the celibacy of the clergy, and 
he burst out laughing, and then all the girls 
laughed, and they couldn’t stop, and Miss Nal- 
dreth had to send down. I don’t think that is 
so dreadfully funny myself, but all the teachers 
seemed to. 

Well, we waited in fear and trembling, as 
Dr. Belcher says, and in a few minutes Eleanor 
came back with the dress on her arm. She had 
two round red places just under her eyes, and 
she looked awfully queer. And, would you be- 
lieve it, right near the back pleats was an ink 
spot! Miss Demarest looked at it and felt of it. 

“Eleanor Northrop,” she said, “this spot is 
wet. You have just made it!” 

And she had. 

Ben said she didn’t believe she had it in her. 
She had to decide all in a minute, and especially 
about the size of it, so that it wouldn’t be too 
big for Edward, and yet big enough for a reason, 
you see. It was one big blot from a pen. She 
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told us that her hand quivered like an aspen 
(from a book, again), but that Edward seemed 
to smile at her from the photograph and she 
knew she had done right. 

“Eleanor,” said Demmy, “I do not pretend 
to understand this, nor will I seek to now. The 
dress is a perfectly good one, thoroughly appro- 
priate and sufficiently becoming. You have 
never found fault with it before. In fact, I 
remember that you particularly admired it 
when it was sent to you.” Her very words. 
“Am I not right ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Demarest,” said Eleanor. 

“You may go to your room, and I will see 
you there,” says Demmy, and Eleanor just 
gave us one terrible look and marched up-stairs. 
I really felt proud to know her. She looked 
like a queen. And she felt like one, too, for 
she told us so afterwards. And yet she said 
that she would gladly sacrifice even more, if it 
was possible, for him! Ben said that it was 
the real thing, and no mistake. She said it 
was as good as a book, and that is very high 
praise from Ben. 
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But Miss Demarest never came near her, 
after all. Miss Naldreth came in and talked 
to her, and Eleanor wouldn’t eat any dinner, 
and Miss Naldreth asked her if she’d like to 
go and stay all night with Mrs. Newcomb— 
that’s a friend of her mother’s, and they always 
have rusk for breakfast. And Eleanor’s head 
really ached and she said yes, and she said she 
cried, too. But Miss Naldreth never asked her 
a thing. And Eleanor is sure she noticed Ed- 
ward’s picture, too. But that’s the way she is. 

So mademoiselle took her over there before 
we got back. 

And the next morning all was over, as it says, 
when some one dies. Ben says she never shall 
get over being sorry she couldn’t have been 
there and seen it. It was this way. 

Mrs. Newcomb’s bath-tub burst in the night, 
and right after breakfast they found the water 
dripping into the library, and Mrs. Newcomb 
asked Eleanor to run quick for the plumber and 
they would mop till he came. And Eleanor 
ran like a deer to where Mrs. Newcomb de- 
scribed the shop, and burst into it and called 
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out to a man in dirty overalls that was mixing a 
heap of putty in the corner: 

“Are you a plumber?” she said; “then hurry 
up to Mrs. Newcomb’s—the bath-tub has burst. 
Can you go this minute ?”’ 

And he said, “Yes, ma’am,” and turned 
around —and it was Edward Delancey St. 
Fohn! 

Eleanor says that she nearly fainted. She 
is sure she turned deathly pale, but of course 
there was no looking-glass. She says the stoves 
seemed to reel around her (of course you have 
read that before), but she kept up. 

His nails were black as ink and he had a 
great big horseshoe for a pin in his tie. Elea- 
nor turned around and ran out. He didn’t 
seem to know her. But he called out: 

“Tl have to get my tools—I ’ain’t got none 
here in the shop.” 

To think of Edward saying “’ain’t got none”’! 
Of course all was over, as I said, because, though 
he wasn’t dead, he might as well have been. 
You cannot love any one that mends the bath- 


tub like that, very well. And think of the putty! 
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Eleanor was going to give up her church 
and go with Mrs. Newcomb after that to the 
Presbyterian, for she said she could never enter 
St. Mark’s again. But afterwards she told us 
that she couldn’t bear a black gown without any 
surplice, so she had to get used to going with 
us. But she asked if she couldn’t sit in the 
back, and her mother let her give the blue dress 
away. So she couldn’t belong to the O. L. L., 
and anyway they got tired of her, I know, for, 
after all, she was only sixteen! 


II 
MISS PECK’S EVENT WITH MR. ANGELL 


HIS Event is really a very secret one}; 

except for Miss Peck and Mr. Angeil 
and Ben and Connie and me, there is nobody 
in the world knows it but you, reader, who 
dug up the diary. If you are reading this now 
you will know that yours are the only eyes that 
—I can’t remember the rest that Ben told me 
to say. She always makes up the most beau- 
tiful long sentences, just like the books—in fact, 
that 1s the trouble with them: she gets so in- 
terested in making them sound that way that 
she very often forgets the things she started out 
to tell, and goes on making up a lot that never 
happened. Dr. Welles always turns around to 
me after he has been getting something out of 
Ben, and says: “All right, Sentimental Tommy. 
Now, Roberta, how did it really happen ?” 
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He will be very much astonished if we do 
decide to give him a copy of this diary and he 
reads this Event. He told Miss Norton once, 
when she asked him why he paid quite so much 
attention to Ben and me, and if he thought it 
was quite good for us (of course, she said it in 
long words and supposed we didn’t know she 
meant us) that he was feeling the pulse of Elm- 
bank, and that it saved him a good many trips 
in the end. 

“Tt does them good, and it would do you good, 
too, my dear young woman,” he said, “to talk 
to me as frankly as they do. The only fault 
I have to find with Miss Naldreth’s excellent 
institution is the lack of a few healthy, conver- 
sational men in it. Of course, I don’t mean 
anything against that neat little old maid Angell, 
nor that English deserter Millward (though I 
admit he can ride well) but school-teachers will 
never believe that girls need something more than 
assorted petticoats.” 

These were his very words. I told them to 
Pinky West, and she said that she agreed with 
him thoroughly, and that he was an interesting 
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man, and she believed she’d have a sore throat 
the next day. But Dr. Welles only told her to 
gargle, and study English history, and went 
away. But he was entirely mistaken about Mr. 
Angell being an old maid (I suppose he meant old 
bachelor) as Miss Norton told him at the time. 

“Yes? I thought all the angels were old 
maids—isn’t that the idea ?”’ he said to her, and 
she laughed, and he told her to take more walks 
and wear thicker stockings. 

Little did he know what we knew about Mr. 
Angell, and little did Pinky suspect what the 
“mere children” did with her picture of Miss 
Peck. Perhaps if she had been kinder she 
might have been told, but now she will never 
know. And I suppose, reader, that by the time 
you have dug this diary up all of us will be 
white-haired—though Connie says not, for she 
feels that she will die young. You can see 
that from her poems. It was to be about Miss 
Peck and Mr. Angell, but you may feel a little 
mixed up when you read it, because I think 
she got cross with Pinky for calling us what 
she did, and it got into the poetry. 
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“Oh, what can they know, they are children mere,” 
A beautiful girl I chanced to hear. 

Alas! she cannot know very much, 

Or her proud words would never be such! 

You would think she was a hundred years old, 
And that wicked lies she never had told, 

Calling herself eighteen when she 

But seventeen years old was well known to be. 

It is written down in the Registrar’s Book, 

In which I once got a chance to look. 

I think she would put on fewer airs 

About her wonderful love affairs 

If she knew what these “‘mere children”’ could do, 
B y carrying messages to lovers so true, 

So that they married and became sweethearts, 

For better for worse till death did them part. 
Which will some day come to all, 

And we will lie under the pall, 

And then ascend up into heaven, 

Where all our sins will be forgiven. 


DON’T suppose we should ever have had 

such a thrilling time as we did about Mr. An- 
gell and Miss Peck if Ben hadn’t succeeded so 
well with Norah and her lover—I mean, we 
should never have dared to, probably. But 
when Ben (who is really the cleverest girl I 
ever knew in my life) got Norah and Charles 
off our hands and married, she felt equal to 
anything. I might tell about that, just to give 
you an idea of what Ben can do when she puts 
her mind to it. 

You see, Norah is one of the up-stairs girls 
at the school, and gets around to our hall about 
eleven o’clock. And Ben’s practice hour is 
from ten to eleven, and she always comes up 
to wash her hands, because she comes after 
Louise Wallin, and the keys are always sticky 
from jujube paste. She hates practising, Louise 
does, and it’s all that keeps her up. 

So Norah was always there, and Ben got to 
know her quite well. Ben always knows the 
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servants, somehow, and they are almost always 
fond of her. Well, one day Norah looked very 
sad, and the next day she was sadder, and 
wouldn’t talk at all, and the day after that, 
when Ben asked her what the matter was, she 
burst out crying. 

It was Charles, who brings the fresh vege- 
tables from up in the country somewhere. 
They were engaged, and all was bright before 
them, and then misfortune, like a menacing 
cloud, blotted out forever all the happiness of 
their life. Not that Norah said it like that, 
of course, but it was that way in the novel we 
began about it. It was named “His Evil Star; 
or, the Mistake of a Lifetime,” and it was 
really very good—parts of it. Connie Van Cott 
wrote one chapter, and of course we might 
have known she would have them all die, and 
she did. Elaine and Archibald and the father 
all said some poetry about heaven and died, 
and we couldn’t go on with the thing very well 
after that. 

You see, Norah and Charles had quarrelled 
about something, and while they were quar- 
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relling another girl, that works in one of the 
candy-shops in the village, just led him away 
from Norah. Norah said she—the other girl 
—wasn’t fit to be spoken to, and wore a great 
big switch of false hair. “But what does that 
matter, Miss Benigna, when a man once loses 
his head?’ she said. She wrote long letters 
to Charles, and he sent one of them to Norah, 
and wrote a note that said that the woman who 
could write letters like that when far apart had 
more love in her heart than a girl that never 
sent him a line. And that was why Norah 
felt so bad, because she couldn’t write except 
the very plainest things, and, of course, plain 
writing is no use in love-letters. She knew 
that as well as anybody, but what could she 
do? 

Ben asked her to show her the letter the girl 
wrote, but Norah couldn’t, because she had torn 
it up into little pieces, and then chewed up the 
pieces and spit them out in the road for the 
horses to tread upon, she said. 

“Tt’s this way with me entirely, miss,’”’ she 
told Ben: “much as I may feel the heart in my 
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breast beating in sorrow, I couldn’t write it if 
it was to save my life, at all.” 

Which was fortunate for her, because Ben 
was just the one to write it, though she didn’t 
feel that way. If you can write such exciting 
things as Ben can, you don’t have to really 
mean any of them, you see. 

So Ben said, “I'll write a letter for you, 
Norah, for I’m sure I can do it beautifully.” 

And Norah said, “But that ’Il be forgery, I’m 
afraid, miss, and I’m likely to get arrested.” 

And Ben said no, not if she signed her name 
herself. So Norah thanked her, and Ben wrote 
the letter. It was a little like one in one of 
Charles Reade’s books—I can’t remember 
which one, because we have been reading them 
all lately, and they get mixed up in my head. 
But some of the things in it made Norah cry, 
Ben said, when she read it to her. She read 
it to us first, and parts of it were certainly grand. 
In one place it said: 

“You tell me that all must be at an end between 
us, but how can I submit to such torture? A 
woman’s heart, my friend, is like the summer 
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sea—a changing surface, but an unplumbed, con- 
stant depth!’ That last sentence was all out 
of a novel. I don’t know who by, but the cover 
is dark green. 

Another place was: “Do you remember that 
last night in the conservatory! Shall I ever for- 
get the waltz they played? You were in white—” 
I can’t remember any more of it, but even 
Ben had to admit that it was a pretty fine part. 
Afterwards we remembered that that was out 
of a letter zo a girl from a man, but Ben couldn’t 
copy it all over again, so we left it in. You see, 
Norah never was in a conservatory, probably, so 
it didn’t matter, as I don’t suppose the fresh- 
vegetable man ever was either. 

Anyhow, she signed it (she had to copy the 
way Ben wrote her name a million times, I 
should think) and the vegetable man came to 
call the next night. Norah wasn’t surprised, 
she said. 

“Tf it’s letters he wants, miss, sure that one 
will lift him right up off his feet, he’ll come 
runnin’ so quick,” she told Ben, and it was 
true. He told her he’d never seen a finer letter 
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in his life, let alone got one, and that settled it 
for him, for he always loved her best. And they 
got married very soon, and we clubbed together 
and gave her a cut-glass celery-dish. And she 
will always pray for Ben as long as the breath 
lasts in her. 

Well, that was a great success, of course, and 
it made Ben just crazy to do something else 
like it, which is the way she always is. But 
there wasn’t anybody else that needed marrying 
that we knew of. And I am sure that we should 
never have thought of Miss Peck all by our- 
selves. It was The Pie—who is usually called 
Miss Appleby—that started it. Connie Van 
Cott happened to be passing Miss Peck’s door, 
which was open, and she was puttering around 
and dusting it and patting the couch pillows. 
And right behind Connie came The Pie and Miss 
Parrott; and The Pie said (in that nasty, patron- 
izing way of hers that makes you crazy to stick 
out your tongue and contradict): 

“There is really an excellent wife lost to 
somebody in that poor creature: she is the most 
domestic soul in the world.” 
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“Ts she?” says Polly Cracker (her name ts 
Luella McCracken Parrott). 

“Yes, indeed,” says The Pie, “she’d ask noth- 
ing better than to sew on buttons for the rest 
of her life. It’s a pity she hasn’t the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Now, of course that was foolishness, because 
nobody would want to sew on buttons all their 
life, even if they were as old as Miss Peck, who 
must have been twenty-five or thirty. But Con- 
nie knew that she was willing to sew on some 
buttons, because she put one on her velvet coat 
once when Con was in a hurry and couldn’t 
wait for Miss Demarest. And so she wanted 
to do her a kindness in turn, to balance in her 
book. She kept a conduct-book, with all the 
good deeds on one side and the bad ones on the 
other, and then a page for the kind things that 
were done to her and one for those she did back. 
She used to balance it on Sundays, and whenever 
there were too many bad deeds she’d even it up 
by putting down as good deeds all the wicked 
things that she might have done, but didn’t. 
She called them Resisted Temptations, but we 
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never believed they really counted exactly, though 
it made her awfully mad if we said so. 

So she decided that the best thing she could 
do to pay Miss Peck for the button was to find 
a husband for her. And she asked Ben to help 
her with it on account of her experience with 
Norah and the vegetable man. Well, Ben was 
interested, of course, but she didn’t see who we 
could get, because there are so few men that 
come to the school. And of course it would 
have to be a gentleman. There was J. Frank 
Hayward, that teaches singing, but we always 
thought he must be married, he was so fat. 
And there was Captain Edward Millward, the 
fencing- master; but though his name sounds 
well, he is horrid, really, and nobody would 
want to marry him. He has the riding-classes, 
too, and all the girls are terribly afraid of him, 
he is so cross and speaks so quick. Pinky West 
thought at one time she might fall in love with 
him, but he said that women and horses were 
the same thing when it came to managing them, 
and of course she hated him ever after. Then 
there is M. Duval, who comes for conversation 
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every Tuesday; but if you could hear him sniffle 
once it would be enough. 

Nobody thought about Mr. Angell for a mo- 
ment. He is small, and he has rather pink 
cheeks and yellow hair —just like a little baby 
chicken. It is always mussed and ruffled, and 
the light shines through it so that every hair 
shows. He is quite bashful, too, though he 
isn’t young at all, and blushes quite a good deal. 
He is very polite—about the politest person I 
ever saw. One day we counted the number of 
times he said Excuse me and I beg your pardon 
and Thank you in one morning, and it was fifteen 
times for the first of these, and twelve times for 
the second, and thirty-four times for the third! 
But he can draw beautifully, just the same—one 
thing as well as another. Of course, anybody 
can draw some things—a church with the moon 
behind it, or a well with an old-fashioned sweep; 
but Mr. Angell can do a little brook winding 
about, or just a hill going down, which is really 
very hard. 

Well, we were in the assembly-room, a lot of 
us—we go in for an hour on Thursdays, accord- 
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ing as our recitations give us time, no matter 
about the large or small girls—and he bent over 
to correct one of the girls’ work. She was draw- 
ing a banana, and it looked more like a birch- 
bark canoe than anything else—it was Mary 
Watterson—and one of the buttons burst off 
his vest and rolled on the floor. Of course we 
laughed, and he blushed and ran after it and said, 
“Excuse me, young ladies; I beg your pardon, 
I’m sure. Ah, yes, thank you, Miss West,” and 
put it in his pocket. 

Then he went back to Mary, and he was so 
embarrassed he drew over the whole banana, 
and put in shading, too, with a stump! 

“You see, young ladies,” he said pretty soon, 
“a poor bachelor has a great many troubles, and 
not the least one is his buttons—I beg your par- 
don, are his buttons!” 

I looked at Connie and she caught my eye, 
and we both saw that that was the very thing: 
Mr. Angell was just made for Miss Peck! By 
what he said himself, as you see. 

Although I think he was all right the first time, 
and should have said zs his buttons. ‘The least 
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one 7s; you can’t say, one are. But Connie says 
no, because you say three are one when you 
mean the Trinity. Maybe you can disobey the 
rules of grammar for anything so important as 
the Trinity, but not for buttons, I don’t think. 

Well, we told Ben about it, and of course she 
saw at once that it was the very thing. But 
we didn’t any of us see how it was to be accom- 
plished, because it would never have entered 
their heads, of course, and in that way it was 
quite different from Norah and the vegetable 
man, who were madly in love with each other 
to begin with, and would certainly have died— 
at least Norah would—if something hadn’t been 
done. 

But because a thing is hard never stopped Ben 
from doing it yet, and after she had thought for 
a while she suddenly remembered just how to 
manage. It was in a book of Pinky West’s. 
This is the part: “Jt was done in the good old- 
fashioned way, which must have been anctent 
before Beatrice and Benedick were dreamed of. 
Somebody told her that he was head over ears in 
love with her, and somebody told him that she was 
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really in a sad way on his account. It is un- 
original, but very practical, and its success is 
merely a matter of time.” 

Ben never forgets little bits like that, which 
may come in useful later, and it is really sur- 
prising how anything you want to do you can 
find in a book. Even if you are sure you are 
the first to do it, you just probably haven’t hap- 
pened to read the book it’s in, that’s all. Even 
Ben says that, and I should like to know the 
book she hasn’t read. 

So that was the way to do it. Beatrice and 
Benedick are Shakespeare, which I am sure lots 
of people would read if they didn’t think they 
ought to. For a long time I thought it was like 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Bible and Ivanhoe, 
all of which are very dull, but great. But if you 
read Othello once, you'll see. It’s really very 
exciting and quite true, I’m sure. It must be 
grand, when it’s all acted out. 

And when you see how easily Beatrice and | 
Benedick fell in love when they simply hated 
each other before, you will understand that it 
was nothing to make Miss Peck and Mr. Angell, 
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because they didn’t hate each other at all: they 
just didn’t care. It was Connie who did the 
most of it, because she was anxious to reward 
Miss Peck for her kindness about the button. 
But it was Ben who thought up the things. 

The first thing happened the next Thursday. 
Some of the old girls draw very well indeed, 
and every other week they draw some person or 
other, usually one of the girls, who sits on the 
platform. It is just like Trilby, in Paris, which 
is the finest book I ever read, except that they 
all wear clothes. Well, that Thursday the girl 
was sick that was going to pose, and there didn’t 
seem to be anybody that wasn’t busy that could 
sit still enough. And Ben, who got in somehow, 
though she belonged in geography, looked out 
of the window and saw Miss Peck sitting on the 
side porch with a book in her hand. 

“T think I know some one who could, Mr. 
Angell,” she said. “I don’t believe Miss Peck 
is busy. Would she do?” 

I don’t believe he had ever heard of Miss Peck 
before in his life, or else he’d forgotten; because 
I’m sure he thought she was one of the girls. 
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“Why, certainly, by all means; thank you 
very much; it would be very nice, I’m sure, if 
you could find her,” he said. “Might I trouble 
you—” 

“Oh, it won’t trouble me at all,” says Ben. 
“Tl get her,” and off she scoots. 

Miss Peck was very much surprised when Ben 
told her that Mr. Angell wanted to know if she 
would pose for them as a particular favor to him, 
as of course she might be, especially if she knew 
anything about Mr. Angell and how he’d never 
dare say anything like that for a minute. 

“Why, Benigna, are you sure that you under- 
stood ?” she asked her; “he must have meant 
for me to oversee the class; I thought the girls 
posed for each other.” 

“So they do,” says Ben, “as a usual thing, 
but he wants you especially, if you are willing 
to. He thinks you would make a beautiful 
picture!” 

Now you'd think that that would please her to 
death, wouldn’t you? All the more as it wasn’t 
so. But it didn’t. 

Ben says she looked at her so queerly and 
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turned a kind of dark red, and said, very 
strictly: 

“Benigna, what does this mean ?” 

Ben was pretty scared, but she was plucky. 

“T don’t mean beautiful in the common way,” 
she said, kind of reprovingly, as if Miss Peck 
was very stupid not to see, “but beautiful for a 
picture. Mr. Angell says it’s a great mistake 
that the prettiest people make the prettiest pict- 
ures. He doesn’t care for them. It’s what’s 
in the face, he says.” 

Which was all true—that Mr. Angell said it, 
I mean. Not that there is much sense in it, of 
course. But it worked. 

“Oh!” said Miss Peck, looking quite differ- 
ent. “Ah, yes.” Then in a minute she said: 
“That is quite true. Certainly I will come, if 
Mr. Angell wants me,” and along ‘she came. 

Well, when he saw her he was much surprised, 
for I don’t think he expected a teacher. 

“This—this is a great honor, I’in sure; thank 
you very much; we are greatly indebted to you,” 
he said, and anybody would think that he was 
perfectly crazy to have her and hadn’t dared to 
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ask before, when really he was embarrassed to 
death. 

So Miss Peck sat up on the platform and the 
advanced girls drew her, and it really did seem 
as if they did better than usual. They were 
quite excited at having a teacher, you see, and 
there were one or two drawings that looked 
quite a little like her. Mr. Angell noticed 
this, of course, and when the hour was up he 
made a funny little bow, and said to the 
class: 

“T feel that we will all agree, young ladies, 
that we owe a vote of thanks to Miss Peck for a 
very successful morning. I have never known 
the drawing from the figure so successful, and I 
feel sure it is owing to the inspiration of the 
model—if I may say so.” 

Then we all clapped our hands, and Miss Peck 
blushed, and Mr. Angell blushed, and it was 
quite exciting. But of course the real reason 
was that Miss Peck didn’t look like anybody in 
special: I mean she looked a little like every- 
body, and if you made her chin go back a little 
and drew enough hair, it looked like her—it 
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couldn’t help it. You’d think anybody would 
see that, wouldn’t you? 

There was one drawing that was especially 
good—Pinky West’s; and Mr. Angell worked a 
good deal on it, and touched it up here and there, 
and complimented her about it, and made a kind 
of cloudy background for it, and advised her to 
keep it and send it home to her family to show 
how well she was doing. 

Well, of course he didn’t know, but that was 
about the very last thing in the world that Pinky 
West would do. He—Mr. Angell—is the perfect 
image of her cousin Bates, that she simply hates 
and despises, but he wili have a lot of money, and 
her family think that maybe they will be engaged: 
which will never be, if she has to go into a con- 
vent. He is invited to her home for the vaca- 
tions, and she dreads them. So of course she’d 
never do anything Mr. Angell said—it would be 
like pleasing Bates West. She hates to have 
him compliment her, and she threw the pict- 
ure straight into the waste-basket and made 
a face at Mr. Angell behind his back. But 
Connie took it out, to keep it— she thought 
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the background was so sweet. And then Ben 
said: 

“Why don’t you send it to Miss Peck, and 
make her think Mr. Angell sent it to her ?” 

Of course, we saw in a moment what a good 
idea that was, and Connie wrote in the corner 
“W. P. A.”, the way he signs it in his sketches, 
and rolled it up and laid it on her school-room 
desk. We never saw it again in this life, so I 
am sure she got it. In fact, we are sure for an- 
other reason—namely, that she said so. But 
not just then. 

Now it was time to do something to Mr. An- 
gell, for it was no use having Miss Peck in love 
with him unless he loved her back. And we 
couldn’t send him a picture, because, in the first 


place, she couldn’t draw, and, in the second 
place, he’s so polite he’d thank her for it, and 
that would explain. Ben said she wouldn’t 
thank him, because she’d think he’d rather she 
wouldn’t; and that must have been the way, 
_ because she never did. But we had to do some- 
thing. Ben couldn’t think of a thing, and I 
don’t know whether we would ever have got 
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any further at all if it hadn’t been for—who do 
you think? The Pie herself! Mr. Angell had 
left his umbrella, and came back for it next day, 
and as he was walking down the main walk 
The Pie walked along with him, and Connie and 
Ben were hanging around keeping him in sight, 
hoping something would turn up. 

“What fine spring days we are having!” says 
The Pie, and Mr. Angell said yes, we were. “I 
wonder that you don’t take your class out-of- 
doors on some little sketching tour some day,” 
says The Pie, just as if he was about six years 
old and she was his aunt. “I am sure you would 
benefit in more ways than one.”’ And she went 
talking along the way she does, about ten min- 
utes, without saying anything you’d want to 
hear. 

“Why, thank you, that would be very pleasant, 
Miss Appleby, if there would be no objection, 
I’m sure,” Mr. Angell said. 

“T cannot see how Miss Naldreth could make 
the slightest objection,’ says The Pie; “there 
would be a teacher, of course, to chaperon them, 
and there are so many pretty bits about.” And 
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then she went in to the gymnasium and he went 
on by himself. 

Well, Ben and Connie came through the hedge 
and said good-afternoon, and sort of walked along 
with him and talked about drawing — Ben says 
you don’t have to talk about their classes to the 
teachers, but we do, of course —and finally he 
asked them if they thought the young ladies would 
like to go out in the country sketching, and they 
said yes, indeed, and Ben said: 

“Would one of the teachers go, too?” 

“Oh yes,” said he; “why ?” 

“Then Miss Peck could!” Connie burst right 
out, and it frightened her so she couldn’t say 
another word. 

“Why, is she so fond of the country?” asked 
Mr. Angell. 

“Not so fond of the country, exactly,” Ben said, 
in an awful hurry, or else she could never have 
said it at all, “but of—of other things!” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Mr. An- 
gell, looking very queerly at her. 

Well, she had to go on. 

“Of—of—I mean, of you!” she said, quite 
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gasping. She says it felt as if she had run up a 
lot of stairs, and she was as red as fire. And 
Connie, too. 

“T don’t understand you,” Mr. Angell said, 
and his voice was quite different, both of them 
say—low, and very strict. 

Now here is a strange thing. Ben was fright- 
ened to death—Ben! She says she was going 
to own up and tell the whole thing, and who do 
you think stopped her? Why, Connie. She 
had a kind of feeling what Ben was going to do, 
and she squeezed her hand hard, and said very 
fast: 

“We—we just thought you might like to 
know!” and began to run away, and dragged 
Ben with her. And they ran like the wind to a 
place of safety. Ben says she would never go 
through that again if nobody ever married any- 
body in the world. She says if making your 
own love is anything like making other people’s, 
she will never, never do it. She says you feel 
perfectly awful, and yet you have to go on. 
Her throat got all dry, just like a book. And 
she and Connie both cried. 
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They only looked back once, and there was 
Mr. Angell, standing just where they left him, 
leaning on his umbrella and staring at a tree. 
He looked strange, but partly pleasant. 

Well, you'd think that would have been enough 
for them, wouldn’t you? And so it was. Ben 
said she wouldn’t do another thing about it, 
and that Connie could pay for her buttons by 
herself, and Connie thought that she’d find some 
other way of rewarding Miss Peck. But alas! 
it was of no avail. Would you believe it—they 
persisted in going on falling in love, long after 
Ben and Connie stopped! 

The very next Thursday Mr. Angell sent up to 
know if he might take the class out - of - doors, 
and Miss Naldreth said yes, and looked it up 
on the schedule, and found out that Miss Peck 
wasn’t busy, and sent Connie to ask her to please 
chaperon them! Wasn’t that disgusting? 

So Connie had to, and Miss, Peck nearly broke 
her neck hurrying to change her dress; and she 
pulled her hair out over her ears, too, and really 
she looked quite pretty. And she blushed, and 
Mr. Angell blushed, and he had on a new gray 
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suit. Nothing could have been better if Connie 
hadn’t changed her mind about rewarding Miss 
Peck that way; but she had, and so it was quite 
disgusting, as I said. And they talked all the 
time to each other, and going through the village 
Miss Peck never noticed the line, and Pinky 
West and Gray Fairfax stopped and had an ice- 
cream soda and caught up again! What do 
you think of that? 

We went to a kind of a field with a big tree in 
it and a brook, and lots of the girls had brought 
candy and things they could get into their pock- 
ets, and it was a kind of picnic, though not a 
good one, as there was, of course, no lemonade 
nor sandwiches. Still, it was better than noth- 
ing. She never noticed what we were eating. 
I’d like to have seen that happen with The Pie 
along! 

He kept asking her different things about the 
best place to stop, and what would be the pret- 
tiest thing to draw, and a whole lot of things 
that didn’t make any difference, anyway, because 
nobody did very well. I suppose it was because 
we weren’t used to drawing out-doors. Mr. 
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Angell drew one himself, and of course that was 
very good. There was a church steeple ’way 
off in the back and a cow in the front, although 
there really was no cow. There was a steeple, 
but not in the place he put it. 

We were late in getting back, and I rather 
hoped Miss Peck would catch it, and that might 
stop her being in love; but no—Miss Naldreth 
herself met us in the hall, and said this open- 
air work was a fine idea, and that she should 
send them often, and she was grateful to Miss 
Peck and Mr. Angell for giving us rosy cheeks 
and a fine appetite! Which we didn’t have, as 
it was cold-meat day, and we'd had so much 
stuff in the field, anyway. But they blushed, 
and Ben saw Mr. Angell give Miss Peck the 
picture he’d drawn, just before she went up- 
stairs. 

Well, it went on from bad to worse, and finally 
he invited her to a concert in the village, and 
then everybody talked about it. She curled her 
hair every day, and once when one of the other 
teachers was walking the older girls out they met 
them taking a walk, and the girls all giggled and 
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they both blushed like anything. She had on her 
striped silk and a new lace collar—a grand one, 
Pinky said. . 

And Connie was the maddest thing you ever 
saw. She seemed to take a kind of spite at 
them, and you’d think to hear her talk that they 
did it just to hurt her feelings. She kept a watch 
on everything Miss Peck did, and then told us 
about it, and scolded away like anything. She 
got a headache the day we went out sketching, 
from sitting in the sun, and she said that if she 
had brain-fever and died it would lie at Miss 
Peck’s door. 


Ben wanted to hear him propose, because she 


never had heard anybody, and I’m sure I wish 
she had had my chance, for it was the stupidest 
thing in the world. If anybody proposed to 
me that way, I shouldn’t count it, because he 
didn’t do one thing properly. ‘That is, I shouldn’t 
count it very much—nor Connie either. Of 
course, if he had done it in any proper place—a 
conservatory or at a ball or in the woods, like 
so many people, we should never have known 
about it, most probably. But he didn’t. I 
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shouldn’t suppose he ever read a novel in his 
life, from the way he acted. 

I was in a private place in the cellar of the 
gym, reading a book Pinky West lent me. She 
did it to pay me for letting her use my room for 
something and keeping still about it. This 
place is behind the storm-doors that are piled 
up there and some ladders and stands for flower- 
pots. I have cleaned it out, and it is like a 
very little room with walls about up to your 
shoulders. I found an old rug and put it down, 
and I usually have some apples and a book there, 
and it is very snug and pleasant, being near the 
furnace in the winter, and damp and cool in the 
summer. In the book that I was readinge— 
Captive Queenie is the name of it—I was just 
at the proposal part, and I copied a little of it 
afterwards, just to show you the difference between 
a real love-making and what Mr. Angell did: 

“Only the throbbing of the distant violins and 
the musical drip of a fountain over the costly ferns 
disturbed the stillness of the perfumed atmosphere. 
Evesham glanced down at the great, tear-filled, 
violet eyes, the tangled mesh of sunny hair and 
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the quivering, rose-leaf chin pressed to his breast, 
and, strong man as he was, trembled with passion 
and despair. 

“* Ah, Queenie! he cried, hoarsely, ‘beautiful 
little Queenie, how have you bewitched me? 
Sweetheart, my own little sweetheart, will you 
leave all and come with me? Bound as I am by 
every tie of honor to another, I would break those 
bonds like straws at one touch of your dimpled 
finger! I have little to offer but a name that has 
been handed down from father to son for as many 
generations of noble service as years have passed 
over your golden head; but that and my two hands 
must ever be yours, as my heart has been since 
that day I first saw you in the orchard—a blossom 
among the fruit!” 

Well, of course that made it worse, when Mr. 
Angell began. 

The first thing I heard was Miss Peck’s voice, 
saying: 

“This is very welcome after the glare.” And 
then Mr. Angell said: 

“Yes, and I don’t think we shall be disturbed 
here. Won’t you sit down ?” 
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So she sat on an old flower-pot and he stood 
up in front of her. He had his hat stuffed under 
his arm, and his hair looked more like a chicken 
than ever—it stood up all around his head. 

“You must know what I am going to say.” 
That’s the way he began. Then he waited 
awhile, and then he stuck his hands into his 
pockets and teetered back and forth. Of course 
he didn’t know it, but he did. And then he 
proposed. You may not believe it, but this is 
exactly what he said to her. I shouldn’t believe 
it myself. 

“T don’t think [’m very hard to live with,” he 
said; “‘my sister says not, and she’s a very nice 
girl—Ethel, you know. I think you’d like each 
other. The house is my own. I—I hope you 
will—would you? ‘That is, I mean, do you 
think you could ?” 

That was all. And his hands in his pockets 
all the time. Of course, I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary to kneel down every time, though Connie 
does; but I never heard of anybody doing it like 
that—never. She wasn’t looking at him at all, 
so perhaps it wasn’t quite so bad. 
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And what do you think she answered? 

“T’m sure you would be very nice to live with,” 
she said, “and I’d love to meet your sister 

Well, if you call that making love, all mght; 
but I don’t, that’s all. I was ashamed of both 
of them. 

Then he sat down on the ground by her, all 
curled up with his legs under him, and they 
only whispered, so I couldn’t hear very well, but 
it was nothing in particular. They might just 
as well have talked out loud. He took hold of 
her hand and patted it, and of course that was 
something. 

Finally he asked her something I couldn’t 
hear, and she said: 

“It was when you sent me the picture.” 

“Not till then ?”’ said he. And she said: 

“Oh, I don’t mean the second one; I mean the 
first one—of me.” 

“The first one? Of you?” he said. “What 
do you mean ?”’ 

“When I posed,” says Miss Peck. “Didn’t 
you send it? You signed it.” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea what you mean,” 
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said he, staring at her. “I never sent you a 
picture in my life, Katharine.” 

She sat up straight, and I felt very queer. 

“Perhaps you didn’t draw it, either?’ she 
asked him, in a stiff kind of way. 

“T certainly didn’t,” he said, just as stiff. 

She stood up and looked at him, and I never 
thought Miss Peck could look so strict and 
dignified. 

“Possibly you do not recall your particular 
request that I should pose for you on that occa- 
sion?’ she said. (Her very words.) 

“T certainly do not,” says Mr. Angell, as red 
as a beet, “for I never made any such request. 
I don’t understand you.” 

“There seems to have been a general mis- 
understanding,” she said, and turned her back 
on him and started off. “Good-bye, Mr. Angell.” 

He jumped up and ran after her. 

“Don’t go, Katharine, don’t go!” he said. 
“Tt’s some mistake; somebody has played a 
very silly trick on us, but I—we—it’s just the 
same, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly not,” she told him. “Do you think 
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I can endure such a disgraceful thing as this? 
I am going to have this matter thoroughly sifted, 
and then I shall leave the school immediately.” 

Well, I was awfully scared. Of course we 
didn’t suppose they’d get talking this way. I 
wished Ben had been there, but she wasn’t. 
So I had to think what to do myself. I jumped 
out of the little place and caught hold of Miss 
Peck’s skirt, and said very fast: 

“You needn’t have it sifted, because I can tell 
you all about it, and we didn’t mean any harm. 
It was Pinky West’s picture. And it was Con- 
nie’s idea, to pay you for the button you sewed 
on.” 

Mr. Angell grabbed hold of my arm. ‘What 
are you doing here? What do you know about 
this?” he said. 

“Did Miss West have the impertinence to send 
me that picture?’ said Miss Peck. 

“No, indeed, she didn’t,” I told her. ‘‘She 
threw it away, and Connie picked it up, and—” 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Angell. “Is Con- 
nie a little girl with a long braid and blue eyes ?” 

Yes, sit © sald oi. 
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and looked at me very quick and then away. 

“Now listen,” he said, “‘and answer me care- 
fully. Why did Miss Connie save the picture ?” 

“She thought it was too nice to throw away,” 
T said. 

“Ah, yes,” said he, “I begin to see. And she 
thought Miss Peck would like to have it, because 
I had said it was such a good piece of work ?” 

SV-eS.4 SIT, said. 

“And you thought Miss Peck would have 
more respect for it if she thought I had drawn 
aes 

“Yes, sir,” I said again. 

“So you signed my name ?” 

“Tnitials,” I said—“W. P. A. It was forging, 
of course. But you did the background and 
the pompadour.” 

“That is true,” said he; “I went over it very 
carefully.” 

“This is no explanation whatever,” Miss Peck 
said. “I must ask you to let me go.” 

“Katharine, I beg you to stay,” said Mr. 
Angell. “I have not finished. Please sit down.” 
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Really, it seems foolish, but anybody would 
have minded him. He looked tall, somehow, 
and different. He stood up just as straight, and 
you didn’t mind about his hair a bit. I thought 
he was more important than Captain Millward. 

Ben says it is because he is a gentleman and 
Captain Millward is not, though very grand. 

So she sat down and began to cry. 

“What did you say about paying for a but- 
ton?’ he asked me. 

“Miss Peck sewed on a button for Connie, 
and she wanted to pay her back,” I said. 

“Oh! by giving her that picture ?” said he. 

wYes. cit; | said. 

“You see, Katharine,” he said to her, “this 
is not so bad as you think. Are you satis- 
fied ?”” 

“No, I am not,” she said; “you told me your- 
self that you never sent for me to pose, and I 
thought—I thought—” And then she cried so 
hard I felt sorry for her. He got quite red. 

“T swear I can’t remember what I did say,” he 
muttered, and he looked at me. 

“You did ask for her,” I said, “only you didn’t 
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pay much attention. There wasn’t anybody to 
pose, and you said, ‘by all means,’ and—” 

“Why, of course—I remember perfectly,” he 
said. “The child is quite right, Katharine.” 

“And I suppose you don’t remember that you 
said ‘the prettiest face didn’t make the prettiest 
picture—it was what was zm the face’ ?” she said, 
right into her handkerchief. 

He jumped, and gave me the strangest look. 
I felt almost afraid of him. 

“T haven’t forgotten it at all,” he said, very 
calm; “I did say it.” 

She looked at him a minute then, and smiled 
a little. 

“Really ?’ she asked him, and then she began 
to cry again. 

“But why should you think of me?” she said. 
“T thought you did all those things, but what did 
you think J did? What made you—”’ And then 
she cried so hard she couldn’t talk plain. 

“You wait here,” he told me. Then he went 
over and kneeled down by her and took hold of 
her hand. (You see, he did know something.) 
I felt so bad by that time I wished I’d never been 
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born. It was dreadful and solemn and all 
mixed up. 

“Katharine,” he said to her, and IJ’ll never 
forget a word of what he said if I live to be thirty 
or forty, “I don’t want to begin our life together 
by lying to you. Suppose that we do owe our 
happiness to the mistake and stupidities of some 
ignorant children, is it any the less happiness? 
Are you very wise to scorn it for that reason? 
What difference does it make how I came to 
think you the sweetest woman I know, so that I 
do think so? And you knowI do. Do you wish 
me to believe that your love was not real ?” 

“No,” she said, sort of gulping; and so did I. 

“Then do you wish me to leave you, in spite 
of the fact that we love each other?” he said, 
very low down, but very plain. 

“Oh no! Oh no?” she said, and she put her 
arms around his neck, and I began to cry, too— 
I couldn’t help it. 

He held out his hand to me, and I came over 
by them. I just loved him. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to ask you both 
to promise me something. I want you, Kath- 
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arine, to make me a present of this promise to 


show your trust in me. Will you promise never 
to mention this matter to me or to any one again 
under any circumstances, and not to pursue it 
further, directly or indirectly, in the slightest de- 
gree ?” 

“Oh, I can’t,” she said. “Don’t ask me!’ 

“You must,” said he, and shut his mouth 
tight, “and you will, if you care enough for 
me.” 

“Then I will,” she said, very soft. “I prom- 
ise you, Walter.” 

“And I promise the same to you,” he said; 
‘and do you, my dear child, promise the same ?” 

It was like the catechism. Connie would have 
liked it. 

“Yes, but can’t I tell Connie?’ I asked 
him. 

“Yes,” he said, “you may explain to Miss 
Connie that I have been at work for some time 
on a portrait—better, I hope, than the one she 
presented. You are both old enough to know 
that you did very wrong in that matter, and that 
you might have made a great deal of trouble. 
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People have gone to prison for signing other 
people’s initials. (Which is quite true.) In 
this case, if I had drawn the picture I should 
have given it to Miss Peck, so you were not so 
far out of the way; but you might have made 
great trouble. Did any one else know about the 
picture ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “Benigna Hewitt.” 

“Has she black eyes and straight brown 
hair?” he asked. 

TeV eSscSILS 

“Ah, yes. Well, explain it to her, too, and I 
think that’s all,’ he said. “‘You understand 
that Miss Peck could easily have you expelled 
from the school if she chose, but she does not 
choose. I only tell you this to make you under- 
stand the situation. Do you think you do?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and got out. I tell you, I 
was surprised to find it was the same afternoon 
outside, so much had happened. 

Connie was scared to death, and Ben was, 
too—more than she pretended. For of course 
it was forging. Ben said it would evermore be 
a lesson to us, and so it will. 
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The teachers gave her a mahogany desk, and 
the girls in her classes a chafing-dish. And now 
I suppose she is sewing on all his buttons. 

But Connie never dared to put it on her page 
of good deeds. 


Ill 


MADEMOISELLE’S EVENT AT MIDNIGHT 


EN and I do not agree about the impor- 

tance of this Event. That is, I believe 
that in her heart she thinks the same as I do, 
but she has never been willing to admit that 
grown people can possibly know any more than 
she does. Now, this is foolish, I think, because 
not going to school, and not having so many 
things planned out for them to do by other 
people, such as examinations, gymnastics, prac- 
tising, and walks, they have more time to them- 
selves, and probably find out a few things that 
we don’t. There is no doubt that lots of people 
thought mademoiselle’s Event was important: 
you don’t get up in the middle of the night to 
listen at people’s doors if you don’t think some- 
thing important is happening in their room, you 
know. 
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Then, of course, we must remember, as I 
told Ben, that by the time this diary is dug up 
it may seem to the people who are living then 
more important, even, than now. It is often 
that way. Look at Columbus; he did not know 
how important he was going to be, or Robinson 
Crusoe, or Lincoln. Ben admits that this is so. 

Gray Fairfax is the most exasperating, though. 
She says it is not a suitable thing for me to write 
about—a very good reason, Ben says, for putting 
it in the diary, for it is sure to interest the one 
who digs it up, in that case. Ben has noticed, 
she says, that anything that isn’t suitable is 
bound to be interesting, and when you think it 
over you will see that this is so. 

Take Lord Byron, for instance. If he was a 
great poet we ought to read his poems. Miss 
Appleby (that’s The Pie) says they are not suit- 
able for young girls, and Ben showed her a piece 
in the paper that said that more and more as the 
mists of provincialism and illiteracy rolled away 
Lord B. was taking his proud stand well in the 
van of his nineteenth-century compeers—ay, his 
name was likely to lead all the rest. (These 
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were the exact words.) If that was so, Ben 
said, we ought to read his works instead of that 
silly Miles Standish stuff. Then The Pie said 
that about the poems not being suitable, though 
she had to admit they were great, she supposed. 
Then Ben said it was more necessary for a poet 
to be great than to be suitable, and The Pie re- 
proved her, and, as it was the third reproof that 
day, she had to stay in her room. But I think 
she was right. 

Connie had such a dislike for mademoiselle 
that I don’t think she was quite fair to her, and 
I must say that I think her poem is rather un- 
kind. But Ben says it isn’t half as unkind as 
some other poets—Dante, for instance. There 
is a lovely picture of two lovers that he wrote 
about hanging in the small reception-room, and 
Ben is so fond of it that she wormed out of Miss 
Norton where she could read about it. It was 
very short, that part, and good, what there was 
of it, but the rest of the book, she says, was dull. 
She said he was quite as disagreeable about peo- 
ple he had a grudge against as even Connie is, 
and verhaps poets are all alike in that way. 
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Dr. Welles was asking Ben her opinion about 
Dante, and she told him that, as far as she could 
see, all the classics were one of two things: 
either too stupid to bother about or too interest- 
ing to be suitable. He got up and took off his 
hat and made her a low bow. 

“You will hardly do better than that to-day, 
Ben,” says he, “and I’ll go directly. You are a 
remarkable imp—good-afternoon.”’ 


DECEIT 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 
& 


What a terrible thing, ah, is deceit! 

And one we should scorn whenever we meet. 
A hypocrite is the very worst, 

And into tears I often burst 

When I consider their awful life, 

And all the sorrow, alas! and strife, 

They bring into a peaceful school 

Which is trying to follow the golden rule. 
But love one another you cannot do 

I} they keep on saying what is not true. 

I am sure that France ts a wicked place, 
And we all know the French Revolution was a disgrace. 
They killed them with the guillotine, 

Which was, of course, a dreadful sin; 

For well we know thou shalt not kill— 
With piteous tears our eyes fill. 

Paolo and Francesca are flying in hell, 
But, at any rate, lies they did not tell! 
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The most they did was read in a book, 

But some people have a deceitful look. 

No matter how well the subjunctive you know, 
It matters not 1f to hell you finally go. 

But let it be a lesson to us 

Never, no never, to behave thus, 

Until with harp and crown we stand 

Forever in the better land. 


F course you know as well as I do that there 
are a great many things in life that never 
will be known—whether they are true or not, I 
mean. Great historical persons, for instance: who 
murdered them? Even the man who wrote the 
history may not know. And whether people 
really were bad or not. Sometimes, when things 
have looked the worst and everything seemed 
to prove one way, it hasn’t been so at all, and 
the things all proved something else, really. 
And especially in the case of ladies, Pinky West’s 
uncle says. He is her favorite uncle, and she 
wrote to him all about the exciting Event that I 
am going to describe, telling what we all thought, 
and he wrote back, advising her to be careful 
not to make up her mind too soon, because they 
had had a great lesson in their family and none 
of them ought to forget it. And so they had; 
she has often told us about it. 
When she was a little girl, one of her aunts, 
a young lady then, used to ride every day in the 
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park, and the coachman rode with her. He 
was a very nice coachman, and everybody liked 
him. And of course Pinky’s aunt saw him very 
often and used to talk to him, and admired him 
very much, as she said afterwards. One day 
in the winter Pinky wanted her aunt to take her 
out driving to buy some Christmas presents, and 
she went all around hunting for her, and finally 
found her on the basement stairs talking very 
secretly to William—that was his name. And 
her aunt scolded her for listening, and Pinky 
was cross and told her mother, to get even. 
And then her grandmother called Pinky up to 
her room and made her swear a solemn oath 
that her aunt hadn’t said what she did, and her 
two uncles and her father were there, too, and 
Pinky was terribly scared. But she stuck to 
what she said first, which was that she heard her 
aunt say: “ But how could we get away, William? 
I can’t ride there.” 

And William said: “No, miss, but I’d drive 
you, and some time during the Christmas shop- 
ping we could slip away like. If little miss 
(that was Pinky) should go with her grandma, 
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now, they’d never have the heart to keep me 
waiting in Twenty-third Street the time they'll 
be, and you and me could slip away.” 

“But suppose they are very angry when they 
find out about it ?” Pinky’s aunt said, and William 
answered, “Oh, well, miss, it *Il be done then, 
and too late to worry, and seeing it was for love 
you did it, after all, they couldn’t be hard on 
you, I should think.” 

Then Pinky’s aunt looked very solemn, and 
said, “Well, Pll risk it, William, and I hope I 
sha’n’t regret it,” and he replied, “I’m sure I 
hope not, miss,” and then Pinky was discovered 
on the stairs,and her aunt was very angry and 
called her a nasty little spy. 

Well, her uncles and her grandmother were 
dreadfully worried and frightened, and they 
made Pinky promise she wouldn’t tell her aunt 
what she had heard, and though they thought 
she didn’t understand what the matter was, 
she did, well enough, from what they said and 
the way her grandmother cried and talked about 
disgrace in her old age. She knew her aunt 
was in love with William and was going to run 
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away with him. And she would have been 
glad enough to help her, too, except for being 
called a nasty little spy. For of course it would 
have been very exciting and interesting, and she 
thought she would probably have been the maid 
of honor and lived with them ever afterwards 
if her own family cast her off, which she hoped 
they would. 

But her aunt refused to apologize, though she 
gave her the chance, and so Pinky wouldn’t 
help her. 

They never let that aunt out of their sight. 
There was somebody with her all the time, and 
of course she thought it was queer. Then one 
day they got talking about William, and whether 
he was inclined to be deceitful or not, and they 
looked at her and she blushed, and they all 
looked the other way. Pinky says it was dread- 
ful. But her aunt was very obstinate, and one 
day, a week before Christmas, when she and 
Pinky and Pinky’s mother were shopping to- 
gether, she slipped into a crowd of people, and 
when they rushed to the door she and William 
were gone! 
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Well, it was about the most important thing 
that Pinky ever was in, I suppose. They tele- 
graphed and telephoned, and both her uncles 
and her father and a kind of special policeman 
came, not like the ordinary ones in a blue uni- 
form, and they jumped into carriages and drove 
like the wind to where William lived, near the 
stable where the horses were kept. And there, 
in front of the door, were the horses and the 
coupé. And they rushed in and ran up three 
flights of stairs and thumped on the door, and a 
Catholic priest in a long black robe opened it! 
And Pinky’s uncle—-her favorite one—called him 
a scoundrel, and her grandmother began to cry, 
and William came out of another room and 
Pinky’s aunt behind him! She had her dress 
held up in front like a big bag, and when her 
mother ran up to her and took hold of her arm 
she let go, and five funny little fuzzy kittens fell 
on the floor. 

“What are those, Elizabeth, in Heaven’s name? 
Have we ever treated you unkindly?” Pinky’s 
grandmother screamed out to her—Pinky says 
she squawked, more like a hen in the country than 
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a grandmother—and her uncle said, very severely, 
to William, “Don’t you think for a moment, you 
rufhan, that this infamous business cannot be 
annulled, and if it is too late I will shoot you like 
a dog!” 

It was an awful scene, Pinky said; her uncle’s 
eyes flashed fire, just as in the books. And 
Pinky’s aunt began to cry, and so did the kittens. 

“They are Angora,’ she said, and she tried 
to pick them up, but they kept spilling out, “for 
your Christmas, and I’m sure that four o’clock 
isn’t too late, mamma, for it’s not dark yet, and 
I won’t have William shot like a dog!’ 

Pinky will never forget her words nor how 
they all acted. Her grandmother began to laugh 
and cry all at once, and her uncle let go of Will- 
iam, and the other uncle that was holding the 
priest let him go, too, and walked up to Will- 
iam and partly held out his hand and said, “Is 
it possible that this is all a mistake, William ?” 

But William put his hand behind his back 
and said, very crossly, “Sure I don’t know, sir, 
but [’ll ask you to take a week’s notice, and suit 
yourself as soon as possible.” 
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And then a fat woman in a wrapper came 
running out and asked them all what the matter 
was, and scolded them for leaving the kittens on 
the floor. So Pinky helped her pick them up, 
for nobody else would and she was too fat to 
stoop over very well. 

The woman said it was a sad day when a 
sweet young lady couldn’t come to a respectable 
woman’s house to pick out an Angora kitten for 
her dear mother without having holy priests in- 
sulted in their homes, and a lot more that Pinky 
can’t remember, and finally her uncle went up 
to William and said, very quickly, “William, I 
apologize to you for my language, and I hope 
you will reconsider your decision to leave us, 
though you did wrong in bringing Miss Eliza- 
beth here unknown to some of us.” 

And William said: “That’s enough, sir, and 
I was wrong, for sure. But I meant no harm.” 

So they went home, and Pinky’s grandmother 
had to have the doctor. 

William was married already—to the fat wom- 
an—and the priest was his brother, just calling 
on them. His wife kept Angora kittens to sell, 
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and Pinky’s aunt wanted to pick out the prettiest 
for her mother, but they couldn’t be brought to 
her to choose from for fear of taking cold. So 
she had to go to them. And she never intended 
for a moment to run away with William, who 
was over thirty years old, and had light hair 
besides, which she has never liked in a man, 
even if he was young. 

So you see that her uncle was right about not 
making up her mind too soon. But by the time 
he wrote all our minds had been made up and 
it was all over. 

Not that I should pick out this Event myself, 
to bury away for future generations, for I don’t 
think it is half so interesting as some other 
things I intend to tell. And besides this, we 
have never been able to agree very well about 
it, anyhow, and we all think different things about 
one part of it—the most important part, too. 
So it is hard to make it plain. But Mary Watter- 
son heard Miss Kripsen say to Weeksy that it 
was the most dangerous thing that had occurred 
in the school since her connection with it, and that 
another such misfortune would wreck Elmbank, 
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and old Weeksy rolled her eyes and sniffed, that 
funny little way she does, and said: “Yes, indeed, 
I suppose so, Miss Kripsen, but I hope not!” 

Of course, nobody cares for the Creepy-Cat, 
because she is mean and sneaking and disagree- 
able, but at the same time she is not an idiot, 
and if she really thinks mademoiselle nearly 
wrecked Elmbank —and you will see before I 
am through that Miss Naldreth herself was 
pretty well frightened —it really ought to be 
preserved for future generations, as they say. 
And I am the one to do it. 

Mademoiselle was not a person you'd be likely 
to pick out for a heroine. In the first place, even 
though she turned out afterwards to be a lot 
older than she looked, she looked old enough to 
begin with, we always thought: as middle-aged 
as any teacher usually does. She was dark 
brown, with lots of little moles, and her clothes 
always fitted very tight. Her waist was quite 
small and hard-looking, and her hair was black 
and shiny, with a little round curl stuck down 
on each side of her forehead. She had head- 
aches a good deal of the time, and she never 
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went out of the house in the winter. And then 
she was cross—they always are. Pinky West 
has been in three boarding-schools, and she 
says she never knew one that was pleasant, and 
didn’t have a temper and headaches. I don’t 
see why they have them in schools myself, for 
nobody ever learns anything from them. You 
can fool them with your hands behind your back 
and your eyes shut. The girls used to tell mad- 
emoiselle all sorts of slang and things you’d neyer 
be allowed to say, and she would swallow it all 
down and say “Tres bien,’ and gabble along, 
and if you just said, “Ow:, mademotselle,” she'd 
think everything was all right. We'd never 
learn a thing if it wasn’t for Miss Norton, and 
[ll bet you nobody ever fooled her by just saying 
EOuil’ 

“Translate, if you please,” she says, and if 
you don’t know what it means you find out very 
soon. She has all the younger girls, and mad- 
emoiselle only came in for conversation once a 
week. Even then we only made one remark 
apiece, and then mademoiselle talked along 
about a lot of silly baby things—le bon Dieu and 
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les fleurs and les otseaux—and we said some 
poetry all together like little children in Sunday- 
school. It was too silly for anything. She used 
to say we'd done very well, when she asked us 
to tell her what we had read, if we just recited 
sentences out of the story we had been reading 
in class, and the only girl that really talked to 
her was Elsa Weiland, and she lived two years 
in Paris when she was little, and they always 
talked French at the table at home. So it was 
no credit to mademoiselle that she could chatter 
away with her, but would you believe it, mad- 
emoiselle thought so. When company came in 
she would ask Elsa to describe her last holiday, 
or the time the laundry caught fire, or something 
like that, and then, when Elsa got through, she 
would explain to the company, “Though [ take 
always pains for all, thees young lady most re- 
wards my trouble!’ And Elsa never opened a 
book for her! 

It used to make Connie Van Cott so mad she 
could hardly speak; it was so unjust, she said. 
Though Connie is very good in some ways, and 
really very religious indeed, she hates to hear 
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anybody praised, and of course it was ridiculous 
about Elsa, and she admitted it herself. So 
Connie said that somebody ought to explain to 
mademoiselle how unfair she was, and how, if 
she wasn’t careful, she would deceive all the 
visitors, because none of us could talk French 
like Elsa, and the mothers might think we could. 
Ben and I advised her to let it alone, but she was 
very obstinate, and as Elsa refused very positive- 
ly to do it, though Connie thought she ought, 
Connie finally persuaded Mary Watterson to go 
with her to mademoiselle’s room and explain. 
So they went, and a dreadful time they had. 
mademoiselle either didn’t understand or else 
she didn’t want to—which Mary thinks — and 
she went into a terrible temper. She scolded 
them and called them names, all the worse be- 
cause they didn’t know what the names meant, 
and talked a lot about American children and 
how bad and ungrateful they were, and how 
they were brought up in such an unsuitable way 
and would turn the hairs of their parents white 
if the parents had any sense of shame. Now, 
as Connie says, her parents have as much sense 
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of shame as anybody, and her uncle is likely to 
be a bishop, everybody says, so she told mad- 
emoiselle that that was not the strict truth (she 
took care to put in, “I beg your pardon”’), and 
then mademoiselle took her by the shoulders and 
shook her, quite hard, Mary says, and screamed 
out: “Am I, then, to be called liar by a child of 
twelve years? It is too much!” 

Then she laughed in a queer way, and cried 
and stamped her foot, and told them to go before 
she forgot herself or she would lose her self- 
control. So they went. 

But mademoiselle kept talking to herself, and 
scolding and walking about the room so that 
the girls heard her, and the teachers, too. Miss 
Norton went in, we heard from Gray Fairfax, 
who is in that hall, to try to pacify her, because 
she could talk to her; but much good it did, for 
mademoiselle turned round and gave it to her, 
too, for Gray called Elsa into her room right 
across the way, and Elsa told us what mademoi- 
selle was saying. It wasn’t exactly listening, 
because she screamed so you almost couldn’t 


help hearing her. She said that Miss Norton 
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was stealing away the love and loyalty of her 
students (just because Connie said that Miss 
Norton didn’t favor Elsa so, and was quite 
strict with her exercises, and didn’t mark her 
perfect on all her reports), and a lot more non- 
sense about American girls and how immodest 
they were and about their parents’ white hairs. 
And finally Miss Norton said it was useless to 
talk till mademoiselle was in a calmer state of 
mind, and went away. 

Of course Miss Naldreth heard about all this 
very soon, and of course she called Connie and 
Mary to her room. And this is where the great 
Event really began; for you must be wondering 
what it is all about, and where the exciting part 
is coming in. Connie wanted me to begin this 
story with a long account of mademoiselle’s life, 
and even Ben, who writes such grand ones, 
thought that just to put it down in order as it 
teally happened would be a little dull. But I 
can’t do that kind myself. All I can do is re- 
member very carefully what people say and 
what really happened first; and you will very 
soon see that if Connie had not got mademoiselle 
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so mad, Miss Naldreth never would have heard 
of it, and then she would not have talked to 
Connie so solemnly and stirred up her conscience 
so, and then Connie wouldn’t have felt that she 
had to go to apologize in the middle of the night, 
and then they would never have found out what 
they did. So really I don’t think it would make 
it any plainer to begin the way Ben did, to give 
me an idea of how it ought to be made a novel of. 
I will just copy down the beginning: 


The Fatal Meeting; or, The Foreign Exile 
A Novel in Three Parts 
PART ONE 


It was Paris, that bright and interesting city 
where so much 1s always happening, in the year 
18—. (That is the way they put dates, for one 
thing, and then Ben didn’t know mademoiselle’s 
age, anyway.) Of all the grisettes in the Latin 
Quarter none was a greater favorite or more beau- 
tiful than Henrtette Pelletier. (In the dictionary 
it says that grisette means a gay work-girl, and 
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though mademoiselle might have been a work- 
girl, she couldn’t possibly have been gay. And 
I don’t see how she could ever have been a great 
favorite, either. But Ben had been reading a 
very interesting story about the Latin Quarter, 
and of course it had to be done that way.) But 
no scatter-brained student could boast the conquest 
of that girlish heart. 


That last sentence, I am sure, was taken out 
of the book, and, anyway, you see we should 
never get to the part of the story that happened 
here, at that rate. And as I tell Ben, that is the 
part that people who are interested in the school 
will want to know in future years. 

So I will just tell about Miss Naldreth and 
Connie. Of course Mary Watterson didn’t 
count, and Miss Naldreth knew it, though she 
sent for her, too. Mary never did anything 
that somebody hadn’t put her up to, and when- 
ever Connie argues with her about whether a 
thing is right or not, Mary always backs down 
and does the way Con says. And I will say for 
Connie that she never puts any one up to any- 
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thing she won’t do herself: this time she was the 
one that talked to mademoiselle, for Mary was 
too scared. But she always has to have some- 
body with her, even a silly thing like Mary, before 
she'll do anything. 

Well, Miss Naldreth asked them what was the 
meaning of this disturbance, and Connie began 
to explain to her very carefully. I don’t know 
why it is, but Connie always makes you want to 
slap her when she gets explaining why she thought 
she ought to do anything. It’s all right, of course, 
and it’s always true, for Connie is especially 
particular about the truth, but it makes you feel 
as if nobody else but her ever told the truth, 
somehow. Mary began to cry as soon as they 
got in the room, which is what you might expect, 
and Miss Naldreth hates crying. Mary told us 
what she said; Connie didn’t tell the first part of 
it, only the moral part at the end. You can see 
why. 

“Constantia,” Miss Naldreth said, finally, “I 
suppose you meant well, but unless you begin 
very soon to understand that you are inclined 
to be a self-righteous and meddling little girl, 
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you are in grave danger of becoming a self- 


righteous and meddling woman. I don’t want 
to be hard with you, but I should like to make 
you see that a great deal of your goodness is 
artificial, and yet I am sure you are sincere.” 

“T always tell the truth, Miss Naldreth,” says 
Connie, in that pious way of hers. 

“You tell as much as you know, Constantia, 
which is usually a limited quantity,’ Miss Nal- 
dreth answered, quite severely, Mary says. 
Then she went on to say that mademoiselle was 
a stranger and a foreigner, and things were hard 
for her, probably, and was it kind to make her 
nervous and her head ache? And how would 
Connie like to teach English in a French school ? 
And didn’t she think it was a great deal to take 
upon herself, to instruct a teacher how she should 
mark her classes? 

“But you tell us always to go directly to the 
teacher if there is any trouble, Miss Naldreth,” 
Connie reminded her, “and I didn’t think it was 
right—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Miss Naldreth, “but this hap- 
pened to be a bad time to apply the rule.” 
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Then she went on, and the funny thing about 
it is that Mary thought she was rather cross at 
mademoiselle herself, and only talked that way 
because she thought she had to; but Connie 
thought very differently about it, and pretty soon 
her conscience began to trouble her, and then 
she says she began to feel that we had all been 
very unjust to mademoiselle, and that we ought 
to love her and make her glad she had come to 
this country! That is Connie, every time. She 
certainly has the strangest conscience I ever saw. 
And really she makes more trouble with it than 
all the rest of our crowd put together, who haven’t 
got any to speak of. I mean by that, we don’t 
wake up in the night and begin to feel different 
ways, as she does. And she makes you feel as 
if it was very important, too, every time, though 
again and again it has got us into trouble. As it 
did this time. 

Coming out from Miss Naldreth’s room, she 
suddenly began to cry, just as Mary (or any 
other sensible girl) was stopping and cheering 
up, and told Mary that if mademoiselle died it 
would be their fault. Mary said she didn’t think 
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so, and that she wasn’t likely to die, anyhow— 
she’d had times like this before. Once, when 
Miss Norton said she should be very sorry to 
see the methods of the French convent brought 
into a representative American school (Gray 
heard her telling Polly Cracker), and once when 
she thought somebody had read a letter of hers. 
Both times she cried and talked to herself and 
stamped around the room, and her eyes were all 
swollen afterwards. And, anyhow, why had Con- 
nie made the row? But it was too late then; 
Connie’s conscience had begun, and it never 
stopped troubling her all that day. Something 
she heard made it worse, too. Gray heard Miss 
Norton tell Polly Cracker that it was a pity this 
had occurred just now, because mademoiselle 
hadn’t been herself for a week or more. She 
said she had heard her late at night talking to 
herself—her room is just above mademoiselle’s 
—and she thought she was more nervous than 
usual. 

Then Connie began to roll her eyes and look 
sad, and she wouldn’t eat any dinner to speak 


of, and late at night she woke Mary up through 
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the register and said she couldn’t sleep till she 
had begged mademoiselle’s pardon, and Mary 
must come, too. At first Mary said she wouldn’t, 
because it was so cold in the halls and she was 
afraid, and then, anyway, she didn’t see why 
they should apologize for what Connie had said 
about favoring Elsa, because it was true, when 
you come to that. Just let it go, she said. But 
Connie said it was wicked to let the thought of 
keeping warm in the halls stand in the way of 
doing your duty, and mademoiselle was a stranger 
and a foreigner, and we ought to remember 
how General Lafayette helped us in the Revo- 
lutionary War. And Mary said that was so, 
which it was, of course, though I don’t think it 
would have made me get up at half-past eleven 
at night and go through that cold hall. But it 
did Mary. 

They put on their wrappers, and Connie took 
a candle, and they went out very soft and crept 
down the stairs to mademoiselle’s door. And 
then Connie began to get scared, and whispered 
to Mary that maybe it would be worse for mad- 
emoiselle’s headache to disturb her now, but to 
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let her sleep, if she could, and forget her troubles; 
but Mary was cross, and whispered back very 
angrily that she wasn’t going to catch her death 
of cold for nothing, and that since Connie had 
begun she needn’t back out. If her conscience 
had made so much fuss, she could just go right 
along with it, Mary said, for how did she know 
that if they went back it wouldn’t begin troubling 
her again, and Connie would call her up through 
the register just as she’d got warm in bed? Con- 
nie didn’t think it would, but Mary was firm, 
and told her she must go ahead now she had 
begun. It’s no use arguing with Mary Watter- 
son if she ever does make up her mind, which she 
does in the queerest places, and Con knew it. 
You might as well talk to a wall. Connie said 
she would have to wait a moment to see how 
her conscience directed her, and Mary said all 
right, she would give her two minutes, and then, 
if Connie’s conscience wasn’t all frozen up in 
that cold hall it ought to know what to do, and 
if it didn’t she would never do one thing with 
Connie again, and, besides, she’d tell all the girls 
what a coward she was. So Connie rolled up 
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her eyes and waited to see, and Mary stared at 
her and chattered her teeth. 

And just then they heard mademoiselle, 
through the door, whispering to herself, and it 
frightened them nearly to death. It was a sort 
of low hissing that made as much noise as talking, 
though different, and they would both have run 
if they hadn’t been too scared. So they stood 
there, chattering their teeth, and listened to that 
awful hissing noise. And suddenly Connie 
grabbed Mary's arm and whispered, “There’s 
somebody else there!” 

And, sure enough, the hissing stopped, and 
another voice, low, but not whispering, answered! 

Who could it be? Of course, they couldn’t 
knock then, and Mary started to look through 
the key-hole before she thought, so she could tell 
the gitls she had seen mademoiselle breaking 
the rules; but Connie stopped her, and whispered 
to her that it was a terrible thing to look through 
a key-hole and no nice person ever dreamed of 
it—which ts true, as we all know. And Mary 
agreed, but they had to know who it was, so they 
lay down on their stomachs and peeked under 
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the door. They couldn’t see anything, though, 
but the bottom of mademoiselle’s wrapper and 
the chair legs. But they heard the other voice 
plainer, and it was a man’s voice. 

Well, what man could it be? They argued 
about it for quite a little while—I don’t know 
any girl but Connie Van Cott who would argue 
lying on her stomach on a cold floor in the middle 
of the night, except Mary Watterson. Connie 
thought it was a persecuted Huguenot who was 
exiled from France, and would have been killed 
for his religion if anybody knew he was here; but 
of course that couldn’t be so, because, in the 
first place, the Huguenots are historical, and not 
like Episcopalians, living to-day, and, in the 
second place, nobody is exiled now except to 
Siberia. Mary thought it must be mademoi- 
selle’s lover, and that, being a foreigner, he had 
come to serenade her, but of course Miss Nal- 
dreth would never allow that, and so he was 
leaning on the window-sill and just talking, like 
the big picture in the reception-room. You 
wouldn’t have thought Mary was clever enough 
for that. Of course Connie wouldn’t give up 
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at first, and wanted to know how he could get 
up on the window-sill, and Mary said that mad- 
emoiselle could let down a rope-ladder or tie 
the sheets together, as you often read of. Then 
Connie said that it was too cold; but of course it 
was no colder for a lover than it would have 
been for a Huguenot, and, anyway, as Mary said, 
a person couldn’t help falling in love in the winter 
sometimes, though, when you think of it, most 
of the pictures seem to be in the summer, and 
the books, too. 

Whichever it was, they had to find out, and it 
was Connie who thought of the way. “They went 
around the corner into the bath-rcom, and from 
that window you can look right at mademoiselle’s. 
And when they had put the candle in the tub, 
so it wouldn’t show (Connie thought of that, too), 
they carefully pulled up the shade and looked, 
and there was the man, sitting on the sill, just as 
Mary said! He didn’t need any rope-ladder, 
though, for there is a big wistaria vine on a 
strong trellis just under mademoiselle’s window, 
and of course that was the very thing for him. 

I can tell you, Mary didn’t scold any more for 
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being dragged out in the cold, for you don’t see 
as interesting things as that very often, and she 
knew it. Just as they were looking, the man 
began to slip off the sill and climb down, and 
when he got to where his head came up to the 
sill, mademoiselle leaned out and put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. It was_per- 
fectly grand, Mary said. Her hair was in a long 
black braid, and she looked quite handsome, 
they said, though I really can’t see how that 
could be. Gray would rather have seen it than 
any matinée she ever went to in her life, and she 
has seen about every actor there is. 

As soon as he got to the ground he waved his 
hand and walked off towards the hedge very 
quickly, and then waved once more and disap- 
peared. Mademoiselle looked very sharply all 
about, and they could see she was scared—for 
fear of Miss Naldreth—and then she pulled the 
window down very slowly, so as not to make a 
noise, and in a moment her light went out and 
the window was dark like the others. 

Then the girls slipped back to Mary’s room, 
and they were so excited they thought they never 
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would get to sleep, but they did, finally. Connie 
didn’t want to tell us all, at first, for she knew 
Ben would begin to manage it directly, and 
probably write a story about it that would be 
more interesting than what they saw, even; but 
I am glad to say that Mary was more fair and 
told our crowd the first chance she got. Of 
course Ben was delighted with it, and saw the 
good points directly, and began on the novel 
that I told you about—The Fatal Meeting; or, 
The Foreign Exile. As she said, it seemed a 
pity that such an exciting thing should have 
happened to mademoiselle and not to some- 
body else, mademoiselle being so disagreeable, 
and rather old, you would think; but still she 
certainly must have been very much in love, 
Ben pointed out, to have sat so long with her 
window open, when she never opened it for any 
other reason whatever. She was always saying the 
terrible draughts would give her pneumonia, and 
there she was with only a wrapper over her night- 
gown! But,as Ben’s novel said,in Part Two, love 
is the most powerful lever of the human heart. 
Still, it wasn’t powerful enough to keep mad- 
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emoiselle from sniffing in the morning, and that 
was what made the trouble. Pinky West hap- 
pened to say that a cold made the French class 
even more unbearable than a headache—it was 
when the girls were dancing Thursday evening 
—and Gray was dancing with her, and she 
couldn’t help looking wise and saying some 
hinting kind of thing, and before she knew it 
Pinky had it all out of her. This was’ very 
mean of Gray, and the fact that she is two years 
older than the rest of us that told her does 
not give her the right, as she said, to use her 
judgment in telling things to the old girls. I 
am Pinky’s particular friend among the younger 
girls, and I should have been the one to tell her, 
if anybody did. The girls all agreed with me 
there, and it was not jealousy that made me 
advise them not to tell Gray any more of our 
plans, nor let her consult with us when things 
got so mixed up and we were trying to help 
mademoiselle. And it was perfectly ridiculous 
of Gray to pretend that she knew so much more 
than the rest of us about it, and to call Connie 
a foolish child and tell her not to interfere, be- 
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cause all she knew she got from us, anyway, 
and she felt so important when Pinky said that 
Miss Naldreth ought to be told, or her father 
would take her away from the school, that she 
just said yes, indeed, and never asked us whether 
she might. Of course Connie understood as 
well as Gray that it was wrong to disobey Miss 
Naldreth, and if nobody can call without a note 
from your parents, and not stay after ten any- 
way, much less can they sit on the window-sill 
at twelve o’clock, which we know is midnight 
as well as Pinky. 

But, after all, mademoiselle was a_ teacher, 
and that is a little different, I should think. 
Mr. Angell stayed after ten when he called on 
Miss Peck. And Pinky herself sees her friends 
till eleven when she is athome. Of course, school 
rules are different. But Gray said that this was 
not the same thing at all, and that it was worse 
for mademoiselle just because she was a teacher. 
She meant the example. But none of the girls 
would be apt to have a lover like that, and, as 
Connie said, there is no other trellis on the house, 
anyhow. 
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But whatever may be the real reason why 
such a fuss was made, it is still true that it was 
our discovery, and we should have been allowed 
to manage it. Pinky West I shall always ad- 
mire more than any one else in the world, but 
she should not have told Miss Norton. She 
pretended that it was her duty to, just the way 
Gray did, but I believe it was just the same with 
both of them—they wanted to be important 
with an older person and snub the younger 
ones. Because, after she told Miss Norton, 
Pinky wouldn’t tell Gray any more about it, 
but said she had promised not to discuss the 
matter, especially with the younger girls! I 
tell you, Gray was angry! And did you ever 
hear anything so silly, because it was the younger 
girls that knew about it first! But that’s about 
as much justice as you can usually expect, Ben 


says. 

Well that night, as they say in books, the 

crash came. And we were in it. Ben thought 

that the least we could do for mademoiselle was 

to warn her that not only were her parents or 

the lover’s parents, or whoever it was that op- 
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pressed them, and forced them to be so secret, 
against them, but that they were likely to be 
discovered by others, who might send word and 
wreck their lives. We knew that Gray would 
never be satisfied till she had seen them, she is 
so prying and curious. And Miss Norton, being 
a teacher, would side with the parents, of course. 
So Ben wrote a letter that said to have no fear, 
though we knew all, but to be on her guard and 
trust all to us, because it was always darkest 
just before dawn. It was a lovely letter, though 
I really don’t see that it amounted to much, 
because when I asked her what we were going 
to do if mademoiselle dzd trust all to us, Ben 
said we couldn’t do anything exactly but stand 
by her, which we would do, of course, but still 
the parents probably wouldn’t stop for that. 
We tried to get the letter into mademoiselle’s 
room, but there was always somebody in the 
hall, somehow, and often it was one of the teach- 
ers. So we just had to give it up till night, and 
even then Ben wouldn’t let us take a candle, 
because we could hear steps in the hall so late 
that we fell asleep once, waiting, and didn’t wake 
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up till the church clock struck eleven. Then we 
stumbled along in the pitchy dark as soft as we 


could, with the letter, to put under the door, and 
I felt so nervous and queer I nearly screamed. 
It seemed to me I heard something breathing all 
over the hall, and rustlings, and once I know 
something brushed against my bare leg, when I 
was holding up my night-gown, not to trip. All 
of a sudden Ben gave a loud gasp and stopped, 
and somebody grabbed my shoulder and a low 
voice said: “Stop! Who are you?” 

I squealed, and I heard a match strike, and a 
lot of people squealed, and the gas in the hall 
shot up—and what do you think? That hall 
was full of people! Fourteen we counted up 
afterwards, girls and teachers, close up against 
the wall on both sides, and staring at us in the 
middle, with Miss Norton grabbing us and old 
Weeksy lighting the gas. And down on her 
knees by mademoiselle’s door, in a funny brown 
wrapper and her hair in two skimpy little braids, 
was the Creepy-Cat, listening at the key-hole! 

They all looked at each other so queerly that 

I knew they didn’t know one another were there, 
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and they all kept still as mice, and counted how 
many of them there were, and tried to think of 
something to say. 

And suddenly a door opened and Miss Nal- 
dreth herself appeared before us! She looked 
taller than ever, in a long black wrapper like a 
tea-gown, and her hair was just the same as it 
always is. Some of the girls do say she sleeps 
in it, and I believe it now. 

“What is the meaning of this, Miss Norton, 
Miss Weeks, young ladies?” she said, and her 
voice sounded terrible, it was so still in the hall. 
“Miss Kripsen, what am I to understand from 
your attitude? Benigna, what is that in your 
hand ?” 

““A note, Miss Naldreth,” says Ben. 

“Give it to me,’ commaiided Miss Naldreth. 
She opened it and read it. That is something 
she never did in the history of Elmbank. “What 
is the meaning of this extraordinary folderol ?” 
she said. “Are you all mad ?” 

And then Connie, like a little fool, began to 
cry. She was so frightened she didn’t know what 
she was doing, and she just whimpered out, 
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“Oh, Miss Naldreth, you ought not to separate 
them and wreck their lives!” 

“Separate whom, Constantia ?” said Miss Nal- 
dreth, in that calm, awful way. “Control your- 
self.” 

Just then the door opened and mademoiselle 
stuck out her head. 

“Qwest-ce que cest? Qu’est-ce que c’est? Mon 
dieu!’’ she called out, but Connie went on an- 
swering Miss Naldreth. 

“We were trying to warn mademoiselle about 
her lover,” she said, “and help them to—’ 

Then mademoiselle gave a dreadful scream 
and fainted away. ‘That is, she turned as white 
as snow and fell against the wall a moment, and 
Miss Naldreth said, “Girls, go to your rooms 
instantly!’ 

But for once in our lives we didn’t mind Miss 
Naldreth. We stayed. 

In just a minute mademoiselle stood up and 
pointed her finger at Connie, and made a long 
speech. It was so fast we couldn’t have under- 
stood it if we’d studied French for ten years, but 


Miss Norton did, and all of a sudden she began 
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to look queer and tried to answer mademoiselle, 
and ask her something, too. And mademoiselle 
snapped out some answer to her and went on 
giving it to Connie. And Miss Naldreth took 
her hand down from her neck and wiped her 
forehead off with her handkerchief as if it was 
summer. Then she said something in French 
to mademoiselle, and mademoiselle shook her 
head and stamped her foot and jumped into her 
room and locked the door, talking to herself. 

Miss Naldreth leaned up against the door, 
and she looked whiter than mademoiselle and 
awfully queer. 

“T will see you in the morning, all of you. 
Oblige me by separating quietly,” she said (her 
exact words), and just melted away. 

Well, what do you think? It was not mad- 
emoiselle’s lover at all; it was her son, and she 
was madame, really! Before she came to this 
country somebody told her that she could not 
get a position to teach here unless she was mad- 
emoiselle, for they never had anybody else in 
boarding-schools, and she believed them, and of 
course nobody knew. 
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Miss Naldreth made a speech to the school in 
the morning and explained it, and oh, how icy 
she was, and how silly the teachers looked! 

Of course, it was foolish of mademoiselle, but 
then she didn’t speak much English, and she 
didn’t know any better. Still, it was deceitful. 
But it was all based on a misapprehension, and 
therefore we should not sit in judgment on a 
stranger. (Miss Naldreth’s words.) 

Her son got lonesome without her and he was 
just finishing school, so he begged some money 
from his friends and ran away and crossed the 
ocean and came to Elmbank. He wrote to her 
from New York, and she was so happy she had 
to let him come, and he thought it would be fun 
to steal in at night and see her, which, of course, 
it would have been. She was trying to think 
what was best to do, and she was going to tell 
Miss Naldreth about it in a day or two, but she 
hated to admit that she had not told the truth at 
first, you see. 

This is the way Miss Naldreth ended her 
speech: 

“T hoped to keep Madame Pelletier with us,” 
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she said, smiling away politely, “but she feels 
that she must leave us after the Christmas vaca- 
tion and take her son back to France, where she 
intends to open a school for English and Amer- 
ican girls. Before she goes, however, I shall 
give her and M. Henri a little parting reception, 
to which you will all be invited.” 

Which she did. Almond cakes and lemonade 
and sandwiches. And the dancing-school boys 
from the academy were asked, and we danced! 
Everybody met M. Henri Pelletier. He was 
eighteen and very funny, we thought, though 
Elsa and Gray liked him. He made bows all 
the time, and he couldn’t talk much English. 

I heard Miss Norton say it was a social triumph, 
and she admired Miss Naldreth more every day 
she knew her. She said it to Miss Weeks, and 
Weeksy blinked and said: “Why, how strange! 
I had supposed she would dismiss mademoi— 
madame immediately and hush the matter up. 
It came near being very dangerous, you know, 
Miss Norton. ‘The girls would have surely been 
taken out.” 

“Whereas they now have all written home 
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about M. Henri and the party,” said Miss Nor- 


ton, “and madame is flattered to death.” 

That was true about the writing home, but 
Connie never forgave mademoiselle. Pinky and 
Gray said it was all right, but Connie says it 
would have been much better if M. Henri had 
been a lover, for that would not have been half 
so deceitful, and she would have respected them 
more. And in a way, of course, that is true. 
He should not have run away from school, and 
mademoiselle should have told the truth—but 
Ben and I are sure that Miss Naldreth was better 
pleased as it was. 


IV 


GRAY’S EVENT OF RAISING MISS WEEKS 
HIGH 


HE only reason I am putting this Event in 

the diary is because it is so scientific. I[ 
am not everlastingly talking about the truth, like 
Connie, but I really do tell it most of the time, 
and I will now, by saying that I don’t see any- 
thing so very scientific about what we did down 
in the cloak-room. The interesting part of it 
was the secret words we learned and keeping 
people out of the society and going so privately 
in bath-robes. Science is when you stick a pin 
in an orange, and hold a candle off somewhere, 
and it proves why you see the hull of a ship 
against the sky when it is going to China; or 
when you mix things in a glass tube and they 
explode; or when you put a lump of sugar over 
a drop of water and it sucks it up, and why does 
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it? And things like that. Anyway, that’s what 
I always thought. But Dr. Welles says no. 
He took me for a drive with him yesterday, and 
after a while he said: 

“Roberta, I shall never speak of this to Ben, 
because she has been talked to enough and her 
head is nearly turned as it is. And she is self- 
conscious enough already. But you are a level- 
headed little creature. Are you going to put all 
this levitation rumpus in your diary ?” 

“Prob’ly,” I said, “but I don’t see why.” 

“You are delicious—Pliny could say no more,”’ 
says he (I must look up Pliny—he spelled it for 
me). 

“Shall you put the secret words that you mut- 
tered in, too?” he asked me. 

“T don’t believe so. It was an oath we took, 
you know,” I said, “and it wouldn’t be fair, just 
because I am a writer, to break the oath; do you 
think so?” He gave me a look. 

“T wonder if you'll grow up as nice as you are 
now?” he said. ‘I don’t believe so. I never 
knew but one child that did.” 

“What was her name?” said I. 
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“Tt is Mrs. Welles now,” said he. You see, 
he married her. 

“Tt’s been a liberal education to me—Elm- 
bank,” he said, after awhile. “I ought to give 
you girls a present. You and that imp Ben, 
especially. Miss Weeks was pretty decent about 
it all, wasn’t she? ‘There’s more to her than I 
thought: you never can tell about women. What 
did you think of the professor ?” 

“T don’t think he’s very clever,’ I said. He 
laughed. 

“They think so in Germany,” he said, “but 
I agree with you, more or less, Roberta. You 
put it in the diary and let me send him a copy. 
It “ll open his eyes. Here’s where my patient 
lives. Now you can eat that apple.” 

So he got out and went in to see his patient, 
and when he came back we talked about other 
things. But you can see that he thought it was 
quite an important event. And in that case it 
is only fair to the school to put it in. 

But Connie says she simply cannot write a 
poem about it. I reminded her that she had 
promised, but that didn’t make any difference: 
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she says it wasn’t the kind of thing you could 
make a poem about, for it doesn’t teach us any 
lesson. Ben thinks that is ridiculous. She says 
look at St. Agnes’s Eve, about the syrups and 
cinnamon and jellies, you know, and ‘‘quoth 
the raven never more,” and young Lochinvar 
and dozens of others. She says that Con’s 
poetry wouldn’t sound so much alike if she 
didn’t try to make it all teach a lesson; but 
Connie says, very sensibly, too, I think, that she 
can only do that kind, and that she has to feel 
like it, besides, and Weeksy’s Event doesn’t in- 
spire her at all. She tried all one day. And 
since she is taking the trouble to write the poetry, 
I don’t see what we have to say about it. How- 
ever, she said that if I wanted a poem here I 
could use her poem about the heathen that she 
did after the stereopticon lecture. Of course it 
has nothing to do with old Weeksy, but it is a 
fine poem—one of her best—and so I thanked 
her and will put it in here. 


THE HEATHEN 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 
& 


The heathen live in foreign lands 

And worship idols made with hands. 

Strange, indeed, their habits are, 

And we should be grateful they live so far. 

Lazy are they and eat naught but rice, 

But we are more moral amid snow and ice. 

And as the north is full of tce and snow, 

The people get more moral the farther north you go. 
What though the breezes blow from Ceylon’s isle, 
For there the only man 1s vile. 

But some day he will meet his end, 

And regret that in carelessness his days he did spend. 
O grave, O grave, where is thy sting, 

In heaven we all shall thankfully sing. 


DON’T suppose you have the least idea what 

levitation means; unless you’ve ever done it, that 
is, and then you called it something else, most 
probably. Anyway, whatever you call it, it’s a 
very strange thing, and stranger if you knew 
Weeksy. Ben says that if she lives to be an 
old woman of thirty or forty she shall never for- 
get the sight of poor Weeksy’s face as she sailed 
up in the air. Ben is writing an account of it 
herself in blank verse, which will probably be 
very famous, but I am to do it in prose, because 
poetry is seldom appreciated till after you're 
dead. 

Still, I don’t see how any one could help but 
appreciate Ben’s poetry. Some lines are very 
fine. Here is a bit about the discovery of the 
society just as Miss Weeks was sent up, by that 
sneak of a Creepy-Cat (her name is Katrina 
Kripsen, and she is supposed to teach the Swed- 
ish system): 
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Oh, then indeed did Weeksy’s eyes begin 

To roll, and still she held her breath in tight 
As she was bidden by the valiant band. 

Stull up she went and up to-ward the blue. 


Of course it was not blue, as it was the ceiling 
of the cloak-room, which is naturally white- 
washed. But, as Ben says, if you will look at 
any poem you will see that there are a number 
of things like that in it, even the greatest. 


When softly opes the door a little bit, 
And more and more, alas for Weeksy poor! 


For who 1s this? Great God, the Creepy-Cat! 


If any one thinks that Ben talks that way they 
are much mistaken. Of course she wouldn’t 
be allowed to. Why, in translations you can’t 
say what mon Dieu really is. You say “Indeed!” 
or “What, then!” or ‘Alas!’ according to the 
sense. Although it seems very strange that if 
that is what they mean they don’t say so, and 
not something else entirely. 

I wanted Ben to say, “Alas, the Creepy-Cat!” 
myself, but she got so awfully mad and talked 
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so much about it that I saw it was no use. Ever 
since they sat on her composition where the 
boys came out of school and said “Bully for 
you,” she has been very sensitive about those 
sort of things. Of course in one way she is per- 
fectly all right—boys do say “Bully for you!” 
we all know that. But still it looks very queer 
for a girl to write to hand in to a teacher. 

So we all begged her to take it out, knowing 
what The Pie (in other words, Miss Appleby) 
would think. But of course if you know Ben 
you know how much good we did. ‘That is, none 
at all. 

She said she was writing as an author, not as 
a girl. So she left it in, because The Pie was a 
teacher of literature and must know that an au- 
thor doesn’t necessarily do all the things the 
characters in his works do. For look at Shake- 
speare, in that case,or Ouida. But of course it 
was pounced on, and The Pie wrote in red ink 
on the side, “Change this expression.” ‘Then 
Ben fought it out with her, and asked her what 
expression the boys would be likely to use, and 
she said that was not her concern, but she knew 
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what expressions her pupils must not use. Which 
hadn’t anything to do with it, of course; but what 
could you expect of The Pie? Ben argued it 
with her all the afternoon, trying to make her 
see that she wasn’t responsible for the way boys 
talked, but The Pie said at last that she needn’t 
select such subjects, and then Ben had her on 
the hip, as Shylock says, because the subject 
was given to us—The First Day of the New 
Term! Then The Pie got mad and said she had 
no more time to waste, and Ben got mad, too, 
and asked her for a list of expressions not allowed 
to be used by the Elmbank School, and she got a 
reprimand and had to practise all Wednesday 
afternoon, more or less. 

But to our muttons, as they say in novels. 

I don’t suppose we should have had any society 
at all if it hadn’t been for Ben. Whoever does 
anything by themselves, she finds it out, and if 
it’s worth anything she makes a society right 
away—she is usually president. We’ve had a 
good many, but they don’t last especially long, 
because we begin to scrap very soon and then it 
splits up, and some of the girls keep splitting 
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away from the first split, if you see what I mean. 
Eleanor Northrop says that Ben’s societies are 
like the Protestant Reformation in that way— 
she is sixteen. 

She was in one with us once, which is why she 
knew about them, for of course those older 
girls won’t have anything to do with us usually. 
But she has an aunt who believes that King 
Charles is the rightful King of England to-day, 
and not Queen Victoria. If you believe that 
you wear a white pink in the lapel of your coat, 
or pin it to your guimpe, if you are a girl, unless 
you have tailor-suits like Pinky West, who can 
wear a flower like a man. I have given her one 
every Saturday for weeks. 

Well, when Ben heard about this she thought 
it would be a grand idea for a society, so she got 
one right up. There was all our crowd, and 
then Eleanor, of course, on account of her aunt. 
She thought she ought to be president, and I 
will say that if it hadn’t been that Ben and I 
always go together I might have agreed with 
her, both on account of her age and her aunt; 
but of course Ben wouldn’t be in any society 
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she couldn’t be president of, as we explained to 
Eleanor. Eleanor thought she knew most about 
the thing, but when we came to talk it up she 
found to her surprise that Ben knew a lot more! 
It was no surprise to me, because Ben always 
does know more, somehow. When the girls all 
tried to get her to tell how she found it out so 
soon, she just looked big and coughed that way 
she does—and it does make you awfully mad— 
and said everybody knew all about that, of course. 

Just the same she didn’t tell she looked it up, 
because I caught her in the up-stairs library 
sitting under the piano, scowling and mussing 
her hair the way she does, with a big book. I 
gave our private call, but she pretended not to 
hear; and if you keep on she gets mad and won’t 
speak, and she persists afterwards that she 
didn’t hear a word! Ben is easy to get along 
with if you will pretend to believe what she 
wants at the time, but I see what the girls mean 
when they stop speaking with her about twice a 
week. 

Polly Cracker (in other words, Miss Luella 
McCracken Parrott) says that Ben has a tre- 
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mendous temperament, but that is not so— 
plenty of the girls have a million times worse 
_temper than Ben. It is queer that Polly should 
say that, too, for next to dear Miss Naldreth she 
is the kindest to her of all the teachers, and not 
because Ben does well for her either, for she 
teaches mathematics, which Ben loathes and de- 
spises and can’t do. : 

That society never amounted to much, be- 
cause really when you got down to it there wasn’t 
much to do but wear white things and listen to 
Ben read long ballads about Prince Charley. 
She reads too fast, anyway—we all like her own 
poetry better. 

But it did one thing: if it hadn’t been for that 
we probably shouldn’t have known anything 
about Gray Fairfax’s voodoo, and that was the 
beginning of the most important society we ever 
had or shall have in Elmbank School. It was 
probably the most important society ever had 
in any school, for that matter. I don’t believe 
you can show me many societies that have had 
professors from Harvard come to see them, and 
articles in German written about them! 
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Gray Fairfax is from Virginia. She joined 
the society, though not in our crowd, because 
her family is a very old one and was originally 
in favor of Prince Charley and not of Queen 
Victoria. She had an ancestress in ancient 
times who refused to marry George Washington, 
according to an old legend—he was not of high 
enough birth for her, though that seems very 
strange, as we always thought Washington was 
the highest possible person. But Gray says 
that not to be able to tell a lie has nothing to do 
with family greatness, though it may be very 
good in other ways. She always says that being 
a President of the United States isn’t considered 
so dreadfully much in Virginia. There was an 
aunt or some relative of her mother’s that got 
up from the table once when one of the Presi- 
dents was at dinner, because she said he had not 
been taught how to hold his fork! 

Her family did not approve of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and they went to live in England 
during it, nor the Civil War either. Her grand- 
mother is called Madam Fairfax, and once Gray 
was saucy to her and was not allowed to speak 
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to her or come into the room where she was for a 
month. 

She had never been in a society before, and she 
was terribly proud of being elected a member of 
this one and of being treasurer, on account of 
her ancestors feeling just as the society did about 
Queen Victoria. There was really little or noth- 
ing for a treasurer to do, but Ben always makes 
us have all the offices in her societies. Which 
is all right, of course, and pleases the girls when 
they are elected. 

Well, one day we met in the laundry, and for 
once we didn’t have to pretend, because it was 
really dangerous meeting there, as they have a 
fit if they know about it, and every one had to 
wear black crape on their arms because it was 
the anniversary or something or other about the 
Pretender. ‘There were two pretenders, and one 
is in Kidnapped, but I get them all mixed up 
—I never really knew which one it was we be- 
lieved was the rightful heir. Eleanor’s aunt and 
Ben know, I suppose, but I doubt if even Eleanor 
does. 

Ben said that there ought to be some special 
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ceremony to mark this day forever in our minds, 
and that we ought never to see a clothes-wringer 
again or those little balls of bluing without a sob 
rising in our throat—she got part of that out of 
some book. We hadn’t had a very good initia- 
tion for this society because we’d used all the 
good ones we knew, and Ben felt that the girls 
weren’t interested in keeping it secret, which is 
the main good of a society, of course. So she 
was specially anxious for some really big thing 
to do. And then it was that Gray Fairfax told 
us the great secret that afterwards made us so 
famous, though only, alas! for a short while. 

“Let’s raise ’em high!” said she. 

Of course nobody knew what that meant, and 
when Gray explained it to us we didn’t believe 
it. But Ben was delighted with the idea from 
the first; she always knows when there’s any- 
thing in a thing, besides inventing the most in- 
teresting and remarkable things herself, as every- 
body admits—even the girls that can’t bear her. 

An old darky nurse that Gray and her sisters 
had, told them about it, and the secret charms 
for it and the best times to do it and all. 
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We have all given our solemn words of honor 
never to do it again, and not to tell it to the others, 
who certainly would, and would probably hurt 
themselves badly, not knowing the secret spells 
that we never can tell—not even to Miss Nal- 
dreth or the professor or Dr. Welles, though they 
begged of us to do so; but we were firm and would 
have been so under any kind of torture, which 
was not done, I am happy to say. But Gray’s 
nurse told them, and she told us, the fate of 
those that break the oath that we all of us took, 
and I never took a worse, though Ben has given 
us some terrible ones. Some from books and 
some she composed herself and some mixed. 

Still, we did not promise not to describe the 
history of it for future generations, which is 
quite different from telling the other girls. 

If all the: secret vows were secret like that, I 
can’t see how they could ever have got into the 
histories, where the most private things, even 
that people thought, seem to be known. I sup- 
pose all secrets were told somebody for that pur- 
pose, so they could be preserved. Constantia 
says that God keeps them to reveal at his leisure, 
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but her Sunday-school teacher told her that, and 
everybody knows it anyway. From whom no 
secrets are hid, it says in the Prayer-book, which 
is where her teacher got it, probably. 

Ben says that perhaps God doesn’t know the 
oath we took, on account of its being a voodoo 
oath, and his not caring to know about it, 
though of course he probably could if he chose. 
I think this is very reasonable myself, but Con- 
stantia got mad and left the society, though Ben 
explained very clearly to her that she didn’t 
mean anything disrespectful to God, but really 
rather flattered him by supposing that he would 
scorn to take any interest in voodoo. Moreover 
and particularly, as Dr. Belcher says, Ben proved 
it to Constantia from the Bible itself and from 
Tennyson; but Constantia is a little fool, and 
wouldn’t come back to the society, and wrote to 
her uncle about it, and it was that letter that 
started the teachers following us up. 

Pass we now, as it says in Griffith Gaunt, to 
the chief part of this history—namely, the secret 
rites of the Elmbank School Voodoo Society. 

You lay the person on the floor that you are 
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going to initiate, and they say certain words and 
hold their breath. Then four others, usually 
the president, the vice-president, the secretary, 
and the treasurer, put their two first-fingers 
under the person, just the tips of them, and do 
certain things, and hold their breath, and lift 
the person up as high as they can reach in the 
air. I was the secretary. There is no weight 
to the person at all—she just goes up like a bal- 
loon. ‘Then you let them down. If you breathe, 
or if they breathe, while they are up, they fall 
with a bang, and it nearly kills them. It knocked 
the breath all out of Mary Watterson so that we 
had about decided she wasn’t going to breathe 
any more. She would begin, but she couldn’t 
seem to go on, and her lips were blue, really. 
However, she did after a while, and though she 
was all black and blue on her hip, and afterwards 
green, and had to be excused from gymnasium 
for a few days—she said she fell out of bed— 
she was all right finally. But it was her own 
fault, for she laughed and took her breath. 
When Gray told us about this we didn’t be- 
lieve it, as I said. But we laid one of the girls 
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down and tried. We couldn’t budge her an 
inch, even by lifting hard, which you mustn’t 
do. Then Gray remembered the certain words 
—TI think I might say it is a kind of verse—and 
_we said them, and lifted her to our knees, and 
it surprised us so that we dropped her. She 
wouldn’t try again, and we had to tease her 
dreadfully and make the vice-president give her 
her place in the raising to keep her from telling, 
she was so mad. I punish her for this piece of 
sneakiness by not giving her name in this history. 
The vice-president was Eleanor Northrop. 

We lifted her next and she went up to our 
waist, and that was as high as we could get before 
dinner, but after that we practised a good deal, 
and took the oath, and Gray told us all she knew 
about voodoo, and Ben, of course, found out a lot 
more in some way or other, and before long we 
could raise anybody up as high as we could lift 
our arms, on the tips of our fingers. Miss Nal- 
dreth says that there is nothing in voodoo and 
that it is impossible for it to help us; but I no- 
tice that the more we talked about it the more 
easily the girls went up. I believe in the Bible, 
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of course, and I know that thou shalt have none 
other Gods but me, but just the same I believe 
in voodoo, too, and always shall, though I have 
promised never to raise people any more, and of 
course shall keep my word. 

I also notice that when Gray and Ben—this 
was just before they stopped speaking — made 
the wax (only it was putty, left by the man that 
mended the storm-windows) figure of the Creepy- 
Cat, and stuck pins in the arms, not wishing to 
hurt any of her main organs which she is al- 
ways talking about —and if they look like that 
awful manikin thing that is all red inside and 
keeps opening till you get right through to the 
spine in the back, I don’t wonder that she is filled 
with amazement, as she says, whenever she thinks 
of them—I notice that she got rheumatism in 
the shoulder and had to ask one of the older 
girls to lead the exercises. It is true she got 
over it when the line-storm was over, but would 
she if it had been real wax and not window putty? 
As they say in Hamlet, that is the question. 

After the first meeting we met in the cloak- 
room for the day scholars, in the basement, 
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because there was no furniture in the way, and 
we broke up the society for the Pretender and 
just changed into the one this history is about. I 
have mentioned the name before. 

Ben found in a book by the author of Kzd- 
napped a fine story all about voodoo, and read 
it to us in our room, only she got so excited that 
when the floor creaked she fell backward—she 
was sitting on the foot-board of my bed—and 
scared us nearly to death, it was so sudden. 

We did all the rites we could think of, and as 
soon as anybody was initiated she could help 
raise the rest—but no day scholars. Elmbank, 
as you probably know, is quite noted for younger 
girls; sometimes there are as many as twenty- 
five at a time, so the society got very large. 

It was then that the beginning of the end, that 
is to say Weeksy, took place. 

Weeksy is no great wonder, but she is kind- 
hearted and doesn’t think you are necessarily an 
infant because you’re only thirteen. She is very 
fat and breathes in a noisy manner, and her hair 
is straight and a sort of drab. She has beginning 
Latin, and English History for the younger ones, 
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so we see a great deal of her. She will read 
to you if you are sick, and, what is more, read 
what you like, not stories for girls. I know that 
when I was getting over the measles she read 
me Under Two Flags, and cried herself when 
Cigarette dies. Of course she skipped parts, 
but I read them afterwards, so nothing was 
lost. 

Ben got talking to her about some things in 
the voodoo story that we didn’t understand very 
well, Mormons especially, and she was so in- 
terested, and sat with us after study-hour every 
evening, that we never suspected any treachery, 
or that she was put up to it; and when we found 
that she had had a darky for a nurse once, and 
knew some of the songs that Gray sings, we got 
confidential, and Ben got excited, the way she 
always does when grown people pay attention to 
her, and let some secret things out. She was aw- 
fully ashamed of it, I know, though she said af- 
terwards that she had thoroughly tested Weeksy 
and had always meant to make her a member of 
the society, so as to be believed when the mat- 
ter came before the public, if we had to be per- 
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secuted on account of the putty figure of the 
Creepy-Cat. But I know better. 

Anyway, she surprised us nearly to death by 
nominating Weeksy for the society. Of course 
there had never been a teacher in any of the so- 
cieties before, except in the big girls’ clubs that 
there’s no sense in anyway, they not being secret 
at all, but with papers read on Thursdays and 
any of the family that are visiting you at the time 
can come. 

I was against it from the beginning, but Elea- 
nor and Gray thought it would be perfectly 
grand. Eleanor’s set call everything “perfectly 
grand,” and since Gray and Ben stopped speak- 
ing, the latter—-I mean the former, that is, 
Gray—has rather got in with them, though I’ve 
heard since that they think she’s not old enough, 
though she does wave her hair, and her own 
mother says to powder your face if it looks 
shiny! 

So in an evil hour, as the ballads say, we sent 
an invitation to Miss Ellen Lucy Weeks to pre- 
sent herself in the cloak-room, D. V. at half- 
past five Friday morning. I will not say that 
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I wasn’t rather proud to write a letter like that 
to a teacher, because I was. I suppose it was 
never done before. Nor will be again, if you 
have any sense. I suppose you probably think 
we were crazy to do it, but, in the first place, 
Ben stops at nothing when her mind is once 
made up, and, in the second place, Weeksy 
wasn’t quite like the other teachers. Don’t 
think for a moment we'd have sent a letter like 
that to Polly Cracker—I should say not. Or, 
for that matter, The Pie. 

But it simply shows how little you can trust 
to appearances, which, as the Bible says, are 
deceitful. All this time Weeksy was really 
against us in her heart, though she said after- 
wards she was not, but really working for our 
best good. But you know what that usually 
means. 

I myself heard Miss Naldreth tell Dr. Welles 
that it seemed incredible that nineteen little 
gitls could meet in any room in her school at 
half-past five in the morning for a series of weeks, 
undiscovered—her very words—but all I can 
say is, we did. Probably we couldn’t have if 
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we slept in dormitories like some schools, but 
we have our own rooms at Elmbank just like the 
big girls, and by going out very still in bath- 
wrappers, especially in the halls, and not coming 
back together, but one or two at a time, it was 
accomplished. 

Of course the initiations were very still, both 
for solemness and common-sense, and the cloak- 
room being on the ground-floor, and even more 
than that, for it was the basement with windows 
of which the tops are even with the ground, it 
was as private a place as you could wish. 

So Weeksy came, D. V., at half-past five 
Friday morning, and after that, catch me doing 
anything important on Friday! I must say she 
acted more scared than we did, and sort of shy, 
really. Not that you could blame her when you 
consider that oath. Even Ben admits that it 
couldn’t be better. 

I don’t know why we weren’t more afraid of 
Weeksy, but we weren’t. You see, having her 
read to you, and knowing that as soon as you 
come to the subjunctive you drop her directly, 
and go on to advanced Latin with somebody else, 
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makes a difference in your feelings. Ben heard 
the professor from Harvard say to Dr. Welles 
that he rather wondered to see a relic of that 
type left in such a thoroughly modern school, 
and Dr. Welles said that Miss Naldreth knew 
what she was about usually, and that in this case 
she was abundantly justified—his very words. 
Ben says that means that none of the other teach- 
ers could have got into the society—certainly 
none of them would have been such a brick after 
it was all over. 

This teaches us that it is not always the clev- 
erest people that stand by you the best, and Ben 
says It is why you usually like your family. 

Well, we had Weeksy lie down and explained 
it to her and told her about her breath, and 
strange to say she didn’t seem to doubt it at all. 
But by what she did afterwards, that is to say, 
fainting away and acting so queer, we judge, 
Ben and J, that this is the way of it. She didn’t 
believe us a bit, but only did it to humor us! 

And as Ben very wisely says, considering this 
and how dreadfully surprised she must have 

been, all the more of a brick she was to keep her 
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head and not fall down and squash us to pieces, 
as she would otherwise have done, none of us 
being big and she enormous. 

Although at first we could not get her up at all. 
She just lay there and smiled at us, looking so 
silly and queer. Then Ben got dreadfully mad 
and I could see she was ashamed, Weeksy being 
really her idea, and some of the girls being fright- 
ened anyway. So she shut her lips up tight, the 
way she does, and just stared at us, and I trem- 
bled, really, she looked so strange. Eleanor 
Northrop says that she felt funny in her legs when 
Ben gave her that look, and Gray says she knew 
then that it would be done presently, which it 
was. I believe it was Ben making up her mind, 
nothing else. 

Weeksy went up slowly a little way, and then 
_ very suddenly she was so light there was nothing 
to her, and I didn’t do any raising at all, I was 
so surprised. We had two extra girls that day, 
Weeksy being so big, but really there were but 
five, for I didn’t count. Gray felt the same as 
I, but Ben says she was heavy. The other three 
were too excited to remember how they felt. 
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Of all the people I have helped to raise Weeksy 
was the lightest, except Mary Watterson, who 
was on our very tippest finger-nails—the one 
that fell, you remember, and turned green. 

What Weeksy’s feelings were we shall never 
know—in this world, as Constantia would say, 
but I doubt if we do in the next, either. The 
girls who were not raising said that she rolled 
her eyes and her hands clutched, but that was 
all—-she never squeaked. And she lay out 
straight and did as she was bidden by the valiant 
band, as the poem says. Our feelings were 
different, of course. Miss Naldreth allowed Ben 
and me to describe them to the professor from 
Harvard, though we could not initiate any more, 
because she said that I was unusually well-bal- 
anced and that nothing could make Ben more self- 
conscious than she was—her very words. It is 
hard to describe. You feel cool inside and light, 
and something—but not your heart—goes beat, 
beat inside of you. I always shut my eyes and 
remember funny verses of poetry, but Ben just 
glares at the wall and says to herself: “You must 
go up! You must go up!’ Says inside her 
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mind, you know, not aloud. Grays says that 
something runs up and down her legs, like 
scratching mosquito-netting with your nails. 
Eleanor’s head gets swimmy—she says every- 
thing looks white. These are the differences. 
The sameness is that you never remember how 
they come down. ‘They are on the floor, that’s 
all. Ben and I have tried again and again, but 
we can’t seem to remember. 

This is when you raise them. There is no 
good in trying to tell how you feel when you are 
raised. We have talked it over and it can’t be 
done. We all know what we.mean, but we can’t 
say It. 

It makes Ben awfully mad—it is the first thing 
she has never been able to say. She asked the 
professor from Harvard if it was possible to have 
things that were very plain and you knew them 
perfectly, but you couldn’t say anything that 
meant anything like it. And he said it was, but 
would she try. And she tried and I sha’n’t say 
what she said because it was so silly. But I 
saw what she meant. And poor Ben was so 
mad and so excited with the success of it all, 
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and Weeksy fainting and the professor shaking 
hands with her and Dr. Welles writing down 
things on a pad and all, that she began to cry— 
she couldn’t seem to stop. Ben almost never 
cries, and never for being sad, only when she is 
angry at people for being such fools and for pro- 
cessions with drums and stories like that one of 
Kipling’s, where they say, “The Queen, God 
bless her!” and break the glasses. 

And then Miss Naldreth got up and said: 
“That will do, gentlemen. Benigna, you may 
go. You realize the wisdom, nay, the necessity 
of my ultimatum, professor?” (Her very words.) 

“But, but, Miss Naldreth,” said the professor 
from Harvard, kind of stuttering, ““one moment! 
You don’t seem to realize that this is an occasion 
of tremendous importance! Here we have an 
absolutely unprecedented and authenticated sit- 
uation with nineteen actual witnesses! A woman 
of one hundred and eighty-three pounds raised 
to the utmost height of six small fingers—” (I 
don’t need to say, I hope, that these were his very 
words.) 

“T have a duty to the parents of these children,” 
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said Miss Naldreth, and then she went on in 
that voice that makes you feel so queer. It was 
about us not being sacrificed to science, but of 
course nobody sacrifices now. 

“These children have given me their words 
of honor, which I rely on absolutely,” she ended 
up, “and I trust to yours to exert no pressure, 
though I am sure it would be useless if you did.” 

Which it would, as no girl in the memory of 
man ever broke her word to Miss Naldreth. 

“Of course, of course, madam—good-day,” 
he said, crossly, and got nght up and went out. 
He left his hat and Dr. Welles had to take it to 
him. He said he was going to Virginia to talk 
to Gray’s nurse, but Gray said much good might 
it do him, as aunty wouldn’t tell him a thing, 
but pretend not to know what he was talking 
about, which happened exactly so. 

It was the Creepy-Cat that put Weeksy up 
to it, you see, and when she peeked in, having 
followed one of the girls, we had Weeksy down 
about to our shoulders, the other girls said. 
They were all standing around so she couldn’t 
see a thing, and she persists that it wasn’t so. 
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But if the girls had screamed and we’d been 
scared and Weeksy had forgot about her breath, 
she’d have found out, the sneak! 

Ben and I were in the linen-room eating pears 
one day, and we heard her trying to get Weeksy 
to tell the secret charm. But, do you believe it, 
old Weeksy wouldn’t 

“T have given my word of honor to those little 
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girls, Miss Kripsen,” she said, “and I can’t see 
why I should break it because they are not as 
old as I am. They would have no respect for 
vows of any kind, and I should certainly have 
none for myself.” Which shows you that a 
person can be a brick even if she can’t teach the 
subjunctive. 

“Tt will be sure to leak out,” the Creepy-Cat 
said, in her snappy way. 

“Not after the talk Miss Naldreth had with 
them,” said Weeksy. “I doubt if the other 
pupils even suspect. They will not speak to me 
about it, and I’m sure I don’t care to discuss it.” 

“Tt is impossible; it never happened,” said the 
Cat. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
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Horatio,” said Weeksy, in solemn tones. Those 
were her very words. If you know what she 
meant, all right—I don’t. In the first place the 
Cat’s name is Katrina. 

Constantia says she must have said, “There 
are more things in heaven than earth,” which 
is true, she—Constantia—says. Angels, for in- 
stance. But of course that has nothing to do 
with it. Constantia always was a little fool. 


V 


CONNIE’S EVENT OF BEING CONVERTED 


R. BELCHER is a very fine-looking man, 

but I don’t believe he cares much for his 
church or he would not have been willing to 
lose such a religious member of it as Connie was. 
We all hoped he would try to convert her back 
again, and Ben said that he might kneel before 
her with streaming tears, perhaps, as the mother- 
superior did in that maroon-colored story Katy 
lent us, when she begged Hildegarde to re- 
turn to the true church that had sheltered her 
as a babe and blessed her fatal marriage vow. 
But he did not. Or anything like it, for that 
matter. Mary Watterson’s father knows him 
very well, and so she hung around the very next 
Sunday after Connie stopped going to St. Mark’s, 
and when she got a chance she said: 
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“Did you know, Dr. Belcher, that Constantia 
Van Cott was a Catholic now?” 

And all he said was: 

“Well, well, so it is; certainly, my dear. Yes, 
yes. And how is my old frend, your good 
father? No more asthma, I trust? Yes, yes!” 

It is bronchitis that Mary’s father has, to 
begin with. 

Miss Appleby says that the school is not re- 
ligious enough and never has been. She used 
to be in a church school, and they had to go to 
morning prayer every day—Saturdays, too! And 
the bishop used to come to dinner once a year, and 
the old girls had wineglasses at their places— 
they sat at his table. They had early services 
twice a week besides Sunday, and the girls used 
to faint that went, quite often—it was before 
breakfast. “They would be kneeling on the floor 
and over they'd go, it they didn’t feel very well. 
They had enormous confirmation classes, and 
every year they tried to beat the last year. When 
the Creepy-Cat found out that the girls who 
joined the instruction classes were excused from 
gymnastics those days, she laughed in that nasty 
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way she has and said she didn’t wonder, judging 
from her experience as a teacher of physical 
culture, that confirmation was so popular. The 
Pie got red as fire and said that laxity was one 
thing but blasphemy was another, and then 
Miss Kripsen said yes, indeed, and religion was 
one thing and posturing was another. This was 
at luncheon and they were both at Gray Fair- 
fax’s table, and Gray, of course, remembered 
very carefully what they said. They hate each 
other. 

I think Connie would have liked that school, 
though. She tried to get the Creepy-Cat to 
take her to early service so she could faint after- 
wards, but even the Cat told her that was foolish, 
as she hasn’t been confirmed yet. I have seen 
her roll her eyes up and lean against her chair 
many a time, and I knew well enough she was 
trying to faint. But of course she isn’t old 
enough. Gray says that she fainted at Connie’s 
age, but I think they must faint more in the South, 
for lots of Gray’s relations seem to be doing it 
most of the time. 

I am putting in this Event because I really 
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think it is important, though Ben is quite angry 
at me for doing so. She says Connie is too silly, 
and that she would be converted to the Jewish 
religion or the Cannibals if it would make any- 
body notice her, which may be true, but which 
didn’t happen, while this did. The poem she 


did after it was all over. 


RELIGION 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 
ae 


Religion! what a joy thou art! 

A soothing balm to aching heart. 

Without religion we might as well die, 

It would be all up with you and I. 

With sinful pleasures this world would charm, 

But its glittering joys work us only harm. 

Let us read the Prayer-book and heavenward climb, 
And the Bible, too, 1f we get the time. 7 
There are many kinds of religion, I ween, 

And one often has doubts in deciding between. 
Some are good in one way and some in another, 
What seems the best to one father and mother 
Other parents would never allow their darling child, 
If you mention the pope it drives them wild. 

And yet he 1s a very fine man, 

And does the best he possibly can. 

Oh, how I long for realms on high, 

From this cold earth I'd gladly fly! 

I hope my friends will meet me there, 

And for this I will ever raise my earnest prayer. 
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Rome very few people know, but I do. It was 
because she got laughed at so, and nothing else. 
And it was always Protestants—that is, Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, etc. (although many 
people don’t think that Unitarians are really re- 
ligious at all, because they don’t believe in the 
Holy Ghost, I think it is)—that laughed at her, 
and never Roman Catholics. Still there was 
some reason for that, because just about every- 
body in the school is a Protestant, anyway, ex- 
cept only the maids and Gray Fairfax’s aunt 
Isabel, and she wasn’t in the school, of course. 
But it was through her that Constantia began 
the whole thing. 

Aunt Isabel was visiting Gray in the town, 
and Gray used to go down there to stay all night, 
and she took her out to drive and everything. 
And Constantia used to go with Gray a good 
deal because her aunt Isabel took a liking to 
her, and that made Constantia rather proud, of 
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course, and nobody blamed her, because Aunt 
Isabel was perfectly lovely. She was quite large 
—larger than aunts usually are—with a very 
little waist and big shoulders. And she always 
wore high-heeled shoes—even in the morning. 
She used to call Constantia and Gray “sister.” 

“Well, sister, how does the world treat you- 
all to-day ?” she used to say. And she let Connie 
wear a ring of hers all the while she stayed. 

Not that Connie would have been converted 
just for that, prob’ly, but she began to think 
of it when Aunt Isabel was the only one that 
didn’t laugh at what she said in Sunday-school. 
She is in Miss Welles’s class—that’s Dr. Welles’s 
daughter—and it was the Sunday after that 
lesson about the Holy Ghost descending upon 
the apostles, and a mighty rushing wind, and all 
that; and she always asks them the next time 
about the last lesson. She jumped on Connie 
when Connie was looking at her ring and said, 
“When the spirit descended upon the apostles, 
Constantia, what were they full of ?” 

And Connie jumped and just called out: 

“Wind!” 
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And then Miss Welles got perfectly red in the 
face and pretended to be coughing, but she 
wasn’t at all. She was laughing, and pretty 
hard, too, for she couldn’t seem to stop. Of 
course Connie knew perfectly well what she was 
doing, and it isn’t very pleasant to have any one 
laugh at you like that, especially when you 
haven’t the least idea what about. She says 
that Miss Welles explained what they were full 
of, and she couldn’t see why it was any different 
from what she said, and none of the rest of us, 
either. Even Ben, who usually knows what 
relatives and teachers mean, and explains why 
they laugh, even Ben hadn’t the least idea. She 
thought Con must have misunderstood and said 
something else; for very often the least little 
thing will make a difference in anything being 
funny, she says, but Con was sure that was all 
she said and just what she said. And it turned 
out to be right, too, for Miss Welles told it to her 
father, and when he came up to the school to 
see if Ben had poison-ivy, or trouble with her 
teeth, she heard him telling it outside the door 
to Miss Demarest, and they both laughed. 
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Then Miss Demarest told it to the other 
teachers, for we could tell by the way they acted 
when Miss Naldreth read that part for morning 
chapel. ‘They all got red and coughed, so that 
Miss Naldreth noticed it herself—we saw her 
lift up her eyebrows, the way she does sometimes, 
and I tell you they stopped in a hurry! 

Well, by that time Connie thought that every- 
body was laughing at her and she got pretty 
sulky. That’s the way Connie has always been 
since the day she came into Elmbank: she doesn’t 
get over things very quick. She thinks every- 
body is teasing her all the time, and mostly they’re 
not at all. Then she goes off and sulks a day 
or two, and finally she comes around and for- 
gives them, because she feels she ought to, she 
says, and that makes them mad, because they 
don’t want her old forgiveness and they tell her 
so. Then she says they can’t prevent her for- 
giving them if she wants to, and then they usually 
have a row. I don’t mind it a bit myself—I’d 
just as soon she’d forgive me, it doesn’t hurt me 
any. But it drives some of the girls simply 
crazy. Sometimes, after Connie has forgiven a 
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girl, she won’t speak with her for weeks, she gets 
so mad. 

You see, she has always been very religious, 
more so than any of the rest of us. Ben says 
she doesn’t believe in God at all, because, if he 
was so powerful as all that, there wouldn’t be 
any wickedness in the world at all, and no prisons. 
Miss Naldreth had a long talk with her and said 
that he was powerful enough, but he preferred 
to have the evil there for reasons known to him 
only; but Ben told her that in that case he cer- 
tainly wasn’t very sensible, and did Miss Nal- 
dreth think it was reasonable to let poor Mary 
Murphy’s little brother be knocked down by 
his big brother, and his leg broken, when the 
brother was drunk? And Miss Naldreth said 
that our reason was lower than God’s and we 
mustn’t judge him by it, and Ben said it was 
all she had to judge by, anyway. So Miss Nal- 
dreth told her never to mind, but when she got 
older she would come to feel different about it. 
But that was way back in last term, and Ben 
hasn’t changed yet, so [Pm afraid she never 
will. 
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I believe in God, of course, because, if you 
don’t, who would you say your prayers to? 

Gray believes in him because when there is 
a thunder-storm she always gets awfully white 
and whispers out loud: “Please don’t let it hit 
me, God! Please don’t let it hit me!” 

And she confesses every wicked thing she ever 
did if the lightning is very bad. She doesn’t 
mean to, but she just can’t help it. Her mother 
is the same way. It’s about the only thing she 
is afraid of. 

When Eleanor Northrop was going with our 
crowd of girls she told Ben that if she could be 
perfectly sure there wasn’t any hell she didn’t 
think she’d believe in God; but, as it was, she 
thought she’d better keep on the safe side. 

So you see, except for Ben, we are all quite re- 
ligious, but none of us so much so as Constantia. 
When she first came to the school she used to go 
around asking us, “Do you think God would 
like that?’ for everything we did. Of course 
nobody enjoys that, and pretty soon she had to 
stop it, especially after she cheated in her ex- 
amples and everybody knew it. All the girls 
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went up to her and looked at her the way she 
looked at them, and said, in that sort of baby 
way, “Do you think God would like that ?” and 
she cried and acted dreadfully, but she stopped, 
though afterwards she forgave them all and got 
even with them. 

All during Lent Constantia never ate her 
dessert once, and she started to read the Bible 
through; and when she divided the number of 
pages by forty, to read so much every day, it 
made such a terrible lot that she got discouraged. 
I told her to go on and get as much done as she 
could, if she didn’t get through it all, but she said 
that wouldn’t do—it must be all or none. She 
could have saved out a lot by skipping those 
places where it says ‘“‘and somebody begat some- 
body,” but she didn’t think she ought to do that, 
either. So she never even began it. 

I could tell you hundreds of things like that 
to show you how religious Connie was. There 
was that time we teased The Pie to take us to the 
revival meeting, and finally she did, in the after- 
noon, though Ben says Miss Naldreth wouldn’t 
have liked it a bit. There was such a funny 
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little man there on the platform, walking back 
and forth and waving his hands; I never saw any- 
body get so covered with perspiration. It was 
fun to see the people get up and walk down to 
the front, they looked so ashamed, but after a 
while we got tired of it, Ben and I. Connie 
thought it was beautiful, though. He kept 
saying, “Let me see the children! Let the 
young people come on!” and Connie wanted to 
go dreadfully, only in the first place she knew 
Miss Appleby would never let her, and, besides, 
her father had promised her that she might be 
confirmed next year, and she thought perhaps it 
wouldn’t count if she did anything like this first. 

He told a story just before we went out that I 
must say I didn’t believe exactly, if he was a 
minister. He said that in one place where he 
was he preached such a sermon that everybody 
began to cry, mostly, and when he walked down 
the aisle there was a little girl four years old 
with her face buried in her hands, crying so hard 
that it shook her all over. And he said: “What 
is it, my little maid? Is your sin too great for 
you?” (his very words), and she said, “Yes, 
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sir,” and he tried to comfort her, and finally he 
pulled the handkerchief away—and it was his 
own little daughter! 

Connie began to cry and whispered to us, 
“Oh, girls, I wish J was that little girl?’ and 
then The Pie made us hurry out, and she never 
let go of Connie’s hand all the way home. But 
just the same it seemed very queer that he 
shouldn’t know his own daughter. And Ben 
thought so, too. Perhaps he wasn’t at home 
very much and so he wasn’t used to seeing her. 
I didn’t suppose you could be such a great sin- 
ner when you were only four years old, anyway. 

Constantia wrote a poem about it and read it 
to us Sunday afternoon. I only remember one 
verse: 

He did not guess who she could be, 

You little think that I belong to thee. 

But although your sins are black and great, 
Repent before it is too late. 


For there the flowers shall ever bloom, 


And we shall all meet beyond the tomb. 


No matter what they are about, the last line 
is always like that in all Connie’s poems. I have 
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heard dozens of them and they all end just that 
way. You'd always know whose they were by 
that. She sort of sings them, and they sound 
very well when she reads them, though rather 
bumpy when you read them yourself. They are 
always sad and somebody dies in every one of 
them. I asked her once why she didn’t do a 
funny one for a change, but she said that wasn’t 
what you wrote poetry for. She said there were 
funny enough things really happening every day 
without the trouble of making them up in poetry, 
and of course that is so. 

It was the Sunday after she said the apostles 
were full of wind that she wrote the poem, and 
then she told me that Aunt Isabel was the only 
one that hadn’t laughed at her. 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know you said it,” I 
said. 

“Oh yes, she does, because I told her,” said 
Connie. She told her to see what she would do. 
And Aunt Isabel said it wasn’t so terribly funny, 
after all, and for her not to mind. 

“And that’s because she’s a Catholic,” Connie 
told us, “and I think I shall be one myself.” 
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“Why, Constantia Van Cott, you’d never 
dare to!’ I said. “Your father wouldn’t let 
you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference,’ she an- 
swered, as calm as you please; “I should, just 
the same, and the pope would protect me.” 

Did you ever hear of anything like that? 

“You'll be just like the maids and Michael, 
then,” Mary Watterson said, “and I shouldn’t 
think you’d like that. You'll have to drive into 
town with them early Sunday mornings.” 

Of course Connie didn’t like that very much, 
but she couldn’t think of anything to say. 

“And I tell you one thing,” said Ben, “you'll 
have to get used to the way the Catholic church 
smells—it’s awfully queer.” 

Ben sneaked into a funeral there once, so she 
knows. 

“Tm surprised at you,” Connie said, trying 
to pretend that she didn’t mind; “people don’t 
join a religion because of the way incense smells. 
Do you think that’s why people are Protestants— 
because they think they smell better ?” 

“It’s one of the reasons, prob’ly,”’ Ben an- 
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swered, obstinate as usual, “and you'll think so 
when you get into that church.” 

Connie just walked away and went off with 
Gray Fairfax to see Aunt Isabel. And Aunt 
Isabel petted her and promised to take her to 
church early in the morning with her. Which 
she did, and after that Connie was just wild to 
be a Catholic and confess to a priest. She waited 
while Aunt Isabel confessed, and she went into a 
little sort of place like where you go to telephone, 
she says, and she pretended there was a priest 
there and she confessed, too, just as if somebody 
was really listening. She says she confessed 
some things about the other girls, too, and Ben 
especially. Ben was quite mad and told her she 
could mind her own business and she’d do her 
own confessing when she got ready. Then Con- 
nie just smiled in that silly, baby way she does, 
and wouldn’t promise that she wouldn’t confess 
about the rest of us. Ben got madder and mad- 
der, and we all thought it was awfully mean of 
Connie to do that, when we weren’t Catholics, 
any of us. 

We were entirely at her mercy, as they say in 
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books. But Ben can manage anything in the 
world, I do believe. She just looked Connie in 
the eye and said, as follows: 

“Very well, miss, go on and confess about me 
and my friends, and I will tell Mary Murphy to 
confess to her priest how you cheated in arith- 
metic and kept your lemon layer-cake till three 
o'clock, so as to say it wasn’t dessert in Lent, 
for I don’t believe you'll ever confess about that 
yourself—you’d be too ashamed!” 

And then she agreed not to mention any of 
us pretty quick, I can tell you, for of course she 
couldn’t tell any stranger about that lemon-cake 
—nobody could. 

Then Aunt Isabel went into the priest’s house 
to see about having some candles on the little 
side altar, because somebody had died, and she 
took Connie with her, and the priest shook hands 
with her and said didn’t he see her at mass, and 
what do you think she said? She said, “Yes, 
Father.” 

Of course that settled it, and we knew she was 
a Catholic from then on. She said that she 
turned as red as a beet and her voice came out 
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all wobbly and queer, but she said it, and neither 
of them laughed at her a bit—they didn’t seem. 
to notice how scared she was. Of course it was 
very brave in Con—I will say that for her, be- 
cause she told us that she didn’t know what might 
happen, or whether it wasn’t dangerous to change 
to a Catholic so suddenly. But nothing happened 
at all, and when Aunt Isabel bowed in front of 
the altar when she went through the church—will 
you believe it ?—-Connie did, too. She said it made 
you feel awfully nice—she wanted to do it again. 
And Aunt Isabel patted her head. Aunt Isabel 
put her finger into a kind of bowl that a statue 
of an angel held up by the door, and made a cross 
on herself, but Connie didn’t quite dare do that. 

She told Mary Murphy next morning, when 
Mary was making the bed, that she was a Catho- 
lic now, and Mary said: “Is that so, now, Miss 
Connie? That’s good news to hear. It’s the 
only way, I’m thinking.” 

Mary must have told the others, for when 
Katy passed the bread she hurried by me so I 
couldn’t get it, and whispered, “‘There’s the end 
piece, Miss Connie, dear!” 
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And Connie took it and said, “Thank you, 
Katy,” just like Aunt Isabel. 

Gray isn’t a Catholic herself, but some of her 
relatives are, besides Aunt Isabel, and she told 
Mary Watterson that she was very much mis- 
taken if she thought that only Irish people and 
coachmen were Catholics, because some very 
aristocratic and rich people were and always had 
been, to say nothing of the apostles. 

Mary said that wasn’t so, that the apostles 
were Protestants, and she asked Ben. Ben 
thought St. Peter was a Catholic, anyway, but 
she wasn’t sure about the rest—she thought not. 
Gray asked Aunt Isabel, and she told her a lot 
that Gray forgot about directly, except that it 
was Henry the Eighth’s fault. If it hadn’t been 
for him we should all have been Catholics now, 
Gray said. 

“Well,” said Ben, “if you think I'd gotoasmelly 
church like that every Sunday on account of Henry 
the Eighth, or a hundred like him, you’re mistaken. 
He must have been crazy when he did it.” 

“Of course he was crazy—he was a Protes- 
tant!’’ said Connie. 
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Now, the idea—when she had been a Protes- 
tant herself a few days ago! Wasn’t that just 
like Constantia Van Cott, though? 

Aunt Isabel gave her a lovely picture of the 
Virgin Mary, with holders for little candles in 
the side of the frame, anc Connie used to put a 
little bunch of flowers in front of it on a stand, 
and she told me she kneeled down and said part 
of her prayers there. She said the most impor- 
tant ones by the bed, the regular way, of course. 

And Gray told me that Mary told her not to 
bother about her room—she’d pick it up when 
she made the bed. So Connie used to leave her 
hair ribbons all in knots and—would you believe 
it?—Mary would pick them out! And she put 
buttons on her shoes twice. 

But the third day she had the picture Miss 
Demarest came in for inspection, and quick as a 
wink she noticed it. 

“Where did you get this, Constantia, and what 
is it?” said she. 

“Tt is the Virgin Mary, Miss Demarest, and 
it was given to me by—by a person,” Connie 
said. 
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“A strange thing to have in your room, is it 
not ?” said Demmy. 

“T don’t know about that,’ Connie answered. 
“Tm a Catholic myself, Miss Demarest.” 

“What do you mean, Constantia? How per- 
fectly ridiculous!” says Demmy. 

“Very well, then, ask Father Tenney if you 
don’t believe me,’ Connie told her. 

Miss Demarest just gave her one look and 
went right out of the room, and Connie knew 
she was going to see Miss Naldreth. And then 
Connie kneeled down and prayed for a sign to 
tell her she was doing right, and the window- 
shade rolled up with a bang and nearly fright- 
ened her to death, so she knew. 

She sat and waited for Miss Naldreth, and 
wondered if she would have to go to a convent 
or else be tortured to death like Joan of Arc. 
And she wrote a poem—a short one, because she 
didn’t know when Miss Naldreth would come. 
This is the poem: 


If I must die I place my hope 
In the greatest man in the world—the pope. 
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I do not care what Protestants may do, 
To my own religion I will be true. 
There where heaven’s flowers are sweet, 
Beyond the tomb we all shall meet. 


I never was very fond of Connie, but I must 
say I think that is a pretty fine poem. 

Well, she waited and she waited and she waited, 
and Miss Naldreth never came. And by-and-by 
she went out to the croquet-ground and made her 
will, but as she left everything to Aunt Isabel it 
didn’t matter much. But still Miss Naldreth 
never called her up nor came near her. 

Ben heard Miss Demarest and Miss Norton 
talking in the old school-room the next morning, 
when she came into the class early, and she knew 
it was about Connie, because Miss Demarest said: 

“T think it is perfectly disgraceful—the whole 
school will be going to mass next. Something 
should be done.” 

And Miss Norton said: 

“Because little Connie has gone over to Rome? 
Oh, I hardly think so, Miss Demarest. Trust 
Miss Naldreth. The child is not quite twelve, 


you know.” 
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Then there was some more Ben didn’t hear, 
and then Demmy said something about the long- 
distance telephone and ended up: 

“He said she had always been a precious little 
prig, anyway. He hoped they’d knock it out of 
hers, 

“Oh, well, if her own father doesn’t take it too 
seriously, I think you needn’t worry,’ Miss . 
Norton said. 

But all the teachers talked about it, as we 
knew very well, and Connie felt too big for any- 
thing. She never knew what might happen to 
her, you see. Everybody was talking about her, 
and on Sunday she went to mass with Aunt 
Isabel instead of St. Mark’s with us, and you 
never saw such airs as she put on, never. She 
told us Aunt Isabel was hunting up a saint for 
her, to be her own special saint, and you pray 
to them if you’re in trouble. She hoped there 
would be a Saint Constantia, only Aunt Isabel 
never heard of one. 

Ben got awfully interested in it, and read up a 
lot about saints and how they turn bread into 
roses, and things like that, but she didn’t think 
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Con would grow up to be that kind. And, what 
do you think ? it was Ben that settled the whole 
thing finally. 

We were out in the croquet-ground, Ben and 
Gray and Connie and me, and Connie was telling 
about a dream she had about the Virgin Mary 
that she pretended was a real vision, when Ben 
said, all of a sudden: 

“What will Rollie Ogden do about the chil- 
dren °” 

“What children ?”’ said Connie. 

“Your children,” said Ben. 

Connie has been engaged to Rollie Ogden ever 
since she came to Elmbank. His father is her 
rector at home, and they are going to live in the 
rectory when they are married, and have five little 
girls and five little boys, and vanilla ice-cream 
every night for dessert. He is very religious, like 
Connie, and he has a lot of sermons all written 
to use when he is grown up. He gives a great 
deal of money to missionaries, and Connie tried 
to save some to give, too, but she is too fond of 
chocolate éclairs. 

“Why, you know,” said Ben, “that all your 
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children must be Catholics if you marry a Prot- 
estant, and I don’t believe Rollie Ogden would 
let them be.” 

“They must not,” Connie said. “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Oh yes, they must,” said Ben. “I read 
about it.” 

And Gray said that was true, too. 

“T’ll have the girls Catholic and the boys 
Protestant,’ Connie said. 

“You can’t,” Ben told her; “you have to 
promise.” 

Then Connie got right up and asked permission 
to go see Aunt Isabel, and Aunt Isabel had a gen- 
tleman calling on her, and she didn’t pay much 
attention to Connie, but she said that was usually 
so about the children, she believed, and Connie 
would have to excuse her, please, as the run- 
about was waiting. 

So Connie wrote to Rollie Ogden and told him 
she was a Catholic and the children would have 
to be, too. And Rollie wrote back that he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t marry her, then, for he hated the 
‘pope and you ought never to pray to the Virgin 
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Mary. And there was Connie’s picture with the 
places for the candles! And Rollie never changes 
his mind, never. He is very obstinate. if he is 
religious. 

Well, of course Connie wasn’t going to be an 
old maid just to be a Catholic, and she was en- 
gaged to Rollie first. So she said that God 
would never forgive her if she broke her promise 
to marry Rollie, and she went and asked Miss 
Naldreth how she could change back. And Miss 
Naldreth said, “Why, you are not a Catholic, 
dear child!” 

“Why, but yes I am, Miss Naldreth!’ said 
Connie, and she began to cry. 

Then Miss Naldreth told her she wasn’t one 
any more than she was, whether she bowed to 
the altar or not. So you see we had all been 
mistaken. 

And when she found out that Ben had made 
Connie change back, Miss Naldreth laughed and 
said, “I thought she would—a Jux benigna, in- 
deed!’ ‘That is Ben’s name—Benigna. 

So Connie gave the picture back and wrote a 
poem about being a Protestant again, and Rollie 
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Ogden said it was all right and wrote a sermon 
about it. This is the poem: 


No more do I in the pope believe, 
For we know that he does ever deccive. 
All my children shall Protestants be, 
On the land or on the sea. 

Nor will they ever and ever bow down 
In a Cathclic church in any town. 
And we shall meet for evermore 
Beyond the tomb on the heavenly shore. 


When Connie took the picture back to Aunt 
Isabel she told her that she was engaged, too, to 
the gentleman that was there—the same one that 
was there before, and Connie said, to remind 
her: . 

“You remember about the children, don’t 
you? No matter how many you have, they must 
all be Catholics!’ 

She said they acted awfully queer—they must 
have forgotten about it. 


VI 


PINKY’S EVENT WITH THE MEDIUM 


HERE are a great many people—and you, 

reader, who dig up this diary, may be one 
of them, for all I know—that think nothing hap- 
pens in a boarding-school but lessons. This is 
a great mistake. Some of the Events at Elm- 
bank have been as exciting as anything in a 
book. There was old Professor Wolcott that 
was so snuffy and silly and had a good-sized 
bald place. You might think he would keep on 
teaching music to us till he lost all the rest of his 
hair, but not at all. Miss Naldreth may not 
think we know why he left Elmbank, but we do, 
perfectly well. He wrote the music for that 
funny opera, “The Dancing Dolls,” and made 
so much money that he doesn’t need to teach any 
more, and married one of the actresses that 
danced in it. Pinky saw it and says it was very 
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good indeed: the girl that he married used to be 
dressed as a butterfly. He lives in a real palace 
now, in Italy, and sent Miss Norton a new song 
he had written and a picture taken in his rose- 
garden. Ben says that is a real romance, and 
you can see that yourself, even if it is hard to 
think of him being romantic, considering the 
bald spot. But there again you would be mis- 
taken, because Ben says that it is considered by 
some writers that forty is the really most roman- 
tic age: the passion of forty is fatal, she says. 
It was only yesterday that she read it, though; 
she never said so before. And it certainly seems 
a very queer idea. in that case almost any of 
your uncles might be romantic, which, of course, 
is ridiculous. 

And yet take the case of Elsa Weil’s sister that 
was at Elmbank for twoterms. Elsa herself told 
us that she was only sent there to get her out of 
the way. Her uncle wished afterwards that he 
had married her instead of her aunt, and her aunt 
got frightfully jealous and Alma had to go to 
school. He used to write to her twice a week: 
he wrote on gray paper. 
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And that funny Miss Smith that left at eleven 
o’clock at night in a snow-storm—who was she, 
do you suppose? She said the telegram was for 
her, but Katy told Ben that Smith was never 
on it. It was a foreign name. And she could 
speak six languages. Miss Naldreth let her. out 
of the door herself, and walked the floor, Norah 
says, all night. 

To say nothing of Miss Peck and Mr. Angell 
or mademoiselle (though, of course, her lover 
turned out to be her son) or Pinky herself. That, 
Ben says, was practically the same thing as an 
elopement. Which, of course, has nothing to 
do with lessons. Ben says she doesn’t doubt for 
a moment that exciting Events like this one of 
Pinky’s are taking place all over the world in 
schools to-day, if only somebody in every school 
kept a diary like this to hand them down to 
history. Ben always puts things into such beau- 
tiful language. I wish she would do the diary, 
but Dr. Welles says no, I must do it myself; he 
says Ben’s would be literature, but mine will be 
documents. 

Connie didn’t care so much about doing a 
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poem for this Event. ‘She was so disgusted that 
neither Gray nor Pinky invited her to town with 
them, and so cross because she didn’t get a chance 
to go to the Medium, you see. She says that is 
not the real reason, but that the real reason ts 
that it is wrong to go to Mediums, and we should 
pray for guidance instead and save the three 
dollars. Ben told her that if she prayed, and 
then got the guidance, the least she could do 
would be to put three dollars in the plate on 
Sunday, which seems fair enough, I should say, 
but Con said no, indeed, that it would be insulting 
to God. That may be so; I don’t know; but it is 
true that Connie is pretty stingy. I don’t think 
the poem is one of her best. 


DH EREOCTURE 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 
vt 


How can we tell what the future will be ? 
Trust in God and he will watch over thee. 
It does no good to go to New York 

And listen to spirits’ tdle talk. 

When I think how foolish some girls can be, 
I am sorry they live in the same school with me. 
If one does not know who they really love, 
And has to find out from spirits above, 
They certainly have not got much sense, 
And know not whither they go nor whence. 
Ah, what will the end of such people be? 
Though young to them I seem to be, 

Yet well I know what they do not, 

That their beauty soon will be forgot. 

But the pure and lowly all must love, 

For they resemble the angels above. 

Would I were with the angels now, 

With a crown upon my pale brow. 
13 


T all came from the book Gray Fairfax found 

in the old grape-arbor. Mademoiselle was read- 
ing it there, and Gray came up rather quietly to 
ask her if she wouldn’t take us down to the village 
for a chocolate soda. It is only fair to Gray to 
say that she didn’t really believe mademoiselle 
would faint if you spoke quickly to her—she had 
only heard it, and wanted to find out if it was so, 
as of course any one would. And it was so, and 
she fainted bang away, and Gray poured a lot of 
water over her out of a pail that had had paint 
in it, that she found, and when mademoiselle 
stopped fainting she was furious and threw the 
book at Gray, and she smelled like a new house 
for days afterwards. 

But Gray caught the book, and when she saw 
what it was about she took it directly to Ben, so 
that she could pick out the best places in it and 
tell us all about them. Gray also copied down 
the name of the book very carefully to send to her 
aunt, who is very much interested in spirits and 
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often sees them. It was: “Do They Return? An 
Unprejudiced and Scientific Discussion of Many 
Authenticated Reports of the Astral Appearance 
of Departed Spirits; actual addresses furnished 
to responsible parties on application to editor. 
A book for the Thoughtful.” 

Ben read it straight through and said it was 
extremely interesting and sent for some ad- 
dresses. Hardly had she got it read, though, 
when Miss Appleby sneaked in and found her 
and took it away. She made a speech about it 
in class afterwards, and said it was ridiculous to 
suppose for a moment that such stuff was inter- 
esting or even true. But Ben heard Miss Norton 
telling Polly Cracker that what made mademoi- 
selle faint was being surprised suddenly while 
she was reading it, “and I don’t blame her,” said 
Miss Norton. So you see, they were all reading 
it, whether it was interesting or not. 

Then Gray wrote home and asked her aunt to 
tell her some things about some of her spirits, 
and her aunt did, and they were grand, too. 
One was about a Medium, which is a person that 
goes into a fit, and then turns into some dead 
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person that you know, only still looking the same, 
and the person talks to you, and you pay two 
dollars. Of course that seems rather expensive 
just for a little talk with some one you probably 
wouldn’t have paid five cents to talk to when they 
were alive; but, as Gray reminded us, it is cheap 
when they tell you where to find some gold beads 
that were lost for five years and worth sixty dol- 
lars. It was the spirit of her aunt’s aunt, that 
had left her the beads in her will. 

We all thought it was very fine till Ben asked 
Gray why her aunt’s aunt hadn’t told about the 
beads before, and saved all the worry for five 
years. Gray said she supposed the aunt (the 
dead one) had only just found it out, but Connie 
said that couldn’t be so, because when you die 
you know everything directly; it says so in plenty 
of books, to say nothing of hymns. But in that 
case, as Ben pointed out, the least you could do, 
if you were really kind-hearted, would be to hunt 
up all the lost things and tell the people that lost 
them—there are hundreds of things lost every 
day. And in heaven everybody thinks of others 
constantly. Connie has told us that enough 
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times, when we don’t stop whatever we’re doing 
to do something for her. Then Gray said that 
that was ridiculous, because nobody would care 
to be an angel if they had to keep tell- 
ing people all the time where their things 
were. 

“Then do you mean,” says Ben, in that horrid, 
smiling way, “that your aunt’s aunt zsn’t an 
angel ?” 

Well, you should have heard Gray then! She 
began with the Lees and the Fairfaxes and her 
grandmother that said the President didn’t know 
how to use his fork, and all the slaves her great- 
grandmother had, and finally she asked her if a 
girl’s family whose great-aunt had been kissed 
by the King of England wasn’t more likely to 
have angels in it than one whose grandfather 
kept a grocery store. 

“T only wish I could lose something valuable 
of mine,” she said, “and I’d go to that Medium 
woman this Easter, and they'd see that it would 
be found for me.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble to go South to find 
Medium people,” says Ben. “DPve got some 
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addresses in New York I'll lend you, out of your 
Do They Return book.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer my own state,” 
says Gray, very polite, but awfully angry. “We 
are more spirituous in Virginia, ’'m happy to 
say!” 

But, nevertheless, she did go to New York, 
and for the strangest reason. ‘The very next day 
after that she lost her squirrel muff, while we 
were walking through the village, and as it 
matched her hat and collar she felt terribly about 
it, but she didn’t tell any one but us, for she was 
afraid the Creepy-Cat (Miss Kripsen, you know), 
who took us out, would scold her. Well, her 
aunt from Richmond came to New York, and 
sent for Gray to come there and get fitted for her 
spring suit, and while she was there (once to the 
matinée and once in the evening, mind you!) 
she persuaded her aunt to take her to a Medium. 

It was certainly very strange. 

“You have lost something, and that is why 
you come to me,” said the Medium, and they 
said yes. She stared at them very hard, and 
finally she said, “It is something you prize highly 
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—a gift.” And again they said yes. “It is 
something you are in the habit of wearing— 
or carrying about with you occasionally,” she 
said. And again they said yes. Then she shut 
her eyes and looked as if she was asleep, and 
by-and-by she whispered, only very loud: 

“Tt has been taken.” 

Gray said she never was so excited in her 
life. 

“Tt is not far from you,” she went on, “and 
yet not so near as you might suppose. It has 
been in a man’s possession. You will recover 
it, I am nearly sure, but I seem to see a kind of 
dark cloud, and that is not favorable—you may 
not. You are doing all that can be done, how- 
ever, and you must keep night on advertising—” 

“But I haven’t advertised at all!’ said Gray. 
“J didn’t think of it.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the Medium, 
“and that’s why I’m telling you, ain’t it? It 
wouldn’t have done you any good, anyhow, up 
to now—the time wasn’t ripe. But now you 
advertise, and offer a reward—not less than five 
dollars—and it will be a great surprise to you, 
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too, who’s got it. Somebody you’d never sus- 
pect. So much I can see plainly. It’s a medium 
dark person—a man, I think, or, at any rate, 
some one who is a good deal with a man. ‘The 
male influence is very strong. But then,” she 
went on, and Gray will never forget her words, 
“the male influence will always be strong in your 
life. I don’t know as I ever saw a life it would 
be stronger in. There’s a good deal booked to 
happen to you, my dear girl, and you want to 
look out and do nothing rash. You'll have a 
great power over men and they over you—” 

And just in the most interesting part, if her 
aunt didn’t say they must be going! Gray begged 
her to stay, but she said she couldn’t pay the cab 
any longer, and out they went. It was three 
dollars. 

Well, when she got back Gray put in the paper 
what her aunt told her, and the very next day a 
man came to the school and brought the muff. 
And who do you think it was? It seems too 
wonderful to be true, but it was Edward De- 
lancey St. John! The plumber. Of course, 
since we knew that he was a plumber, nobody 
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could fall in love with him very well, so although 
he looked just as handsome as ever, in the choir, 
it didn’t matter. Still, considering how some of 
us, and especially Eleanor Northrop, felt about 
him. once, it was certainly strange that he should 
have been the one. And he was medium dark, 
too. 

Of course after that Gray was prouder than 
ever, but especially about the male influence in 
her life. She told Ben that the postman looked 
so strangely at her that she was sure he was in- 
fluenced a good deal by her; but when Ben said 
it was easy enough to find out, because he was a 
great friend of Mary’s (the cook) and she would 
just as soon ask Mary to ask him, Gray said that 
she would never speak to her again if she did, so. 
we never knew. 

Of course all this made Gray very important, 
and she got to going more and more with the 
older girls, and one day she told Ben—Ben, 
mind you!—that she could hardly expect, clever 
as she was, to understand the actions of a per- 
son who had seen so much more of life than a 

bright child of thirteen. 
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“More of life!’ said Ben, “more of life, indeed! 
More postmen, I suppose you mean!’ 

This was on the piazza when we were starting 
for a walk, and Pinky West heard it and laughed 
out loud. I had told her about the postman. 

I suppose that reminded her of me, for she 
turned around and smiled at me and showed 
her dimple and said: 

“Want to walk with me?” 

Of course I was dying to, and we started off 
right behind Miss Norton. She was walking 
with Elsa Weiland, talking French with her, and 
they didn’t pay any attention to us. 

“Gray is getting rather silly,’ said Pinky to 
me. “We girls are getting a little tired of her 
and her Medium; aren’t you?” 

I said yes, we were, and then she said: “ Any- 
body could have told her to advertise. Still, I 
suppose they really do help people in reallv im- 
portant matters—not squirrel muffs.” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “there was Gray’s aunt and 
the beads—they were worth sixty dollars, you 
know.” 

“Oh, child,” said Pinky, “how ridiculous you 
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are! J am not thinking of things to wear—mere 
clothes—but the crisis in a person’s life.” 

“Oh yes,” I said, and then she kept still quite 
a while. 

Pinky was without any doubt the prettiest girl 
at Elmbank. She was eighteen and expected to 
graduate next year if she got her history made 
up, but she wasn’t very fond of studying. I was 
her special friend among the younger girls, and 
she has told me a number of things that have put 
her, as she herself says, completely in my power. 
When she didn’t feel very well, she told them to . 
me, and Polly Cracker had been nasty to her 
about geometry. Of course it is perfectly true, 
as Pinky often said, that some of the greatest 
women in history would have been proud to 
know a quarter of the geometry she does. 

Well, that day she kept on being quiet so long 
that I knew something was up. And it was. 

“Roberta,” she said to me, all of a sudden, “are. 
you still writing that book about the Elmbank 
School ?” 

I told her yes, I was. 

“Then I will give you something worth putting 
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in it,” she said, very solemnly. “You shall come 
with me to that Medium woman.” 

“Why, what have you lost?’ I asked, and the 
look she gave me was enough to knock you over! 

“Don’t be absurd, child,” she said, “do you 
suppose that I would take such a serious step for 
anything but the great crisis of my life? And 
not only my life, but—but another person’s,” 
she said, very soft. 

Of course I knew then. Pinky was in love at 
last. 

“Oh, Pinky, who is it ?” I asked her, very soft, 
too, because you never know when the teacher 
in front will stop talking and begin to listen. 

She gave me one of her grand looks, and I 
knew I had made some mistake. 

“Who? Who?” she said, acting very sur- 
prised. “Any one would think I was that Fair- 
fax child, with a different craze every time we 
walked to the village! There has never been 
but one real influence in my life—you ought to 
know that, Roberta.” 

Well, I felt awfully stupid, because I couldn’t 
think who she could mean; the only person I 
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knew of that was an influence in her life, in 
that way, was Bates West, her cousin, and she 
simply detested and loathed him, because his 
father and her other uncles were determined to 
have them marry each other and keep all the 
property in the family, and Pinky would rather 
go into a convent. She wouldn’t even go to his 
father’s for a vacation, she despised him so. 

“Te isn’t Captain Millward, is it ?’ I said. 

She almost stopped short, she stared so hard 
at me. 

“Are you losing your mind?” said she; “that 
fencing-teacher? The idea!” 

“Then I’m sure J don’t know,” I said, rather 
cross, “for the only one everybody knows about 
I wouldn’t even say the name of, or you’d have a 
fit!’ 

“May I inquire to whom that lady-like ex- 
pression refers?’ she asked me—just like The 
Pie, only nastier. 

“Oh, I’d just as soon say, though you forbade 
any of us to mention his name before the vaca- 
tion,’ I answered. “I mean that silly Bates 
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“T should hardly call a person silly who grad- 
uated third in his class a year ago at the age of 
twenty-one,” says she. 

I could scarcely believe my ears, as they say in 
books. 

“But that’s what you always called him!’ I 
said. ‘You said he hadn’t any more mind of 
his own than a chicken, and that he never did 
anything wrong in his life and didn’t know 
enough to!” 

“Did I?’ says Pinky, very soft, and looking 
straight ahead of her—(did she, indeed! You 
ought to have heard her talk!)—‘perhaps I 
underestimated kim!” 

Now, did you ever? 

“Oh, Pinky,” I said, “has he really done 
something wrong ?” 

“Wrong?” says she; “he is positively reck- 
less! I tremble when I think of the future!” 

Of course that was just as good as a book, 
though it was very hard to believe if you had 
ever seen Bates. 

You gee, his father used to say that Bates had 
never given him an hour’s anxiety since the day 
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he was born, except when he had membraneous 
croup, and that’s what made Pinky so angry. 
That is not Pinky’s ideal of a man. She has 
often said that the man she loved must be ca- 
pable of anything. Anything in the way of bad- 
ness, she meant. But Ben said that if he ever 
got bad enough to be arrested, it would be horrid, 
and be in the papers, too. Pinky was disgusted 
with her, because she only meant some kind of 
badness that you couldn’t be arrested for, and, 
anyway, he would stop at her slightest whisper. 
Which is all right, of course, as Ben pointed out, 
if he would. 

And now Bates was beginning to be bad, but 
he didn’t seem to be stopping at her slightest 
whisper, because she had begged him to obey his 
father and he refused. And that was something, 
of course, though I must say some other kind of 
badness would have been more exciting. But, 
as Pinky said, it was pretty good for Bates. 

She told me about it on the way back. He 
proposed to her again at Easter, and she told him 
that if he ever spoke to her again in such a ridicu- 
lous way she would never spend another vacation 
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in New York while he was in it, and that she’d no 
more think of marrying a boy she’d known since 
she was two years old than she’d think of marry- 
ing her uncle, and if her uncle wanted her money 
so much he could take it, and she would either 
go into a convent or on the stage. 

So Bates told his father, and his father got ter- 
ribly angry and said he’d stood enough from that 
spoiled chit of a girl, and he forbade Bates to 
speak to her again. He said Pinky was her 
mother all over again for obstinacy and light- 
headedness and didn’t deserve to have her whole 
family wearing themselves out for her best good. 
Then Bates came over to tell Pinky and say good- 
bye to her so she wouldn’t think he was rude when 
he stopped proposing so suddenly. (He didn’t 
really propose; he just used to say, “Look here, 
Elizabeth, don’t you think we ought to try to do 
what the old gentleman wants? Come on, now, 
why don’t you?’’) So then Pinky gave a cold smile 
—her own words—and said it was really too flat- 
tering to be handed back and forth this way, but 
no more than she would have expected, consider- 
ing; and Bates got angry and asked what she 
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wanted, anyway; he s’posed she’d be pleased to 
get rid of him after what she’d said; and Pinky 
said that she was pleased, as far as she was con- 
cerned, but that she was very sorry on his account, 
because she was ashamed to see any one that she 
had known so long show such a poor spirit. 

So he said, very well, then he’d keep on propos- 
ing, and then Pinky was afraid his father would 
disinherit him. Bates said he couldn’t very well, 
because the money was left to him by his grand- 
father, just like hers, but Pinky cried and said his 
father might destroy the will or something. Bates 
didn’t think he could do that either, but Pinky 
told him if he contradicted any more she’d slap 
him, so he stopped. But worse was to come. 

His grandmother found out he had seen Pinky 
and told his father, and his father gave him an 
awful scolding and said that if he spoke to her 
again he had the spirit of a mouse and was no 
son of his! Then Bates wrote a letter to Pinky 
and said he’d heard enough about his spirit, 
and would she marry him or would she not— 
it was the last chance she’d get, for he’d never 
ask her again, and she’d better make up her mind. 
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Then what do you think Pinky did? They 
live right near Central Park, and she wrote to 
Bates to meet her at nine o’clock by the gate, and 
put on her party cloak and went out the areaway 
and sat on a bench with him for an hour! ‘They 
thought she had a headache. 

“So you see,” she said to me—we were just 
opposite the first ice-cream place when she told 
me—‘“I am hopelessly compromised now, and I 
suppose I shall have to marry him. It is not 
exactly what I had looked forward to when I 
was younger, but I must think of my family, I 
suppose. And he has certainly changed.” 

I said: “What is it you want to do, anyway? 
I would never marry anybody I didn’t want to, 
I can tell you, not for twenty grandfathers. If 
you don’t think Bates is bad enough, just say 
sO. 

She gave a long sigh that I must say sounded 
very sad. “You don’t understand the situation 
at all, Roberta, and it is just as well you 
shouldn’t,” she said, and shook her head very 
solemnly. 

Well, if it hadn’t been fe the Medium, I wouid 
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have given her up then and there, I was so dis- 
_ gusted. But I did want to see one dreadfully. 
So I just coughed and pretended’ I hadn’t heard 
what she said, and we planned what to do. Pinky 
decided to go to the dentist’s about her back 
tooth—it really did hurt if she held maple sugar 
right against it quite a while—and I knew Miss 
Naldreth would let me go if Pinky’s grandmother 
asked me over Sunday, because I had a bad cold 
half the Easter vacation and couldn’t go any- 
where. 

We went Friday afternoon, and Ben told me 
to remember everything about the Medium most 


carefully and write it down, so as not to forget. 
I took my dancing-school dress, for dinner, and 
Mary Watterson lent me her patent-leather pumps. 

We stopped in the station and looked up the 
Medium’s address in the telephone-book—Gray 
told us the name in the very beginning—and 
then Pinky called up Bates—right in his father’s 
office, mind you!—and told him to be at that 
address at four o’clock Saturday. I heard her 
say, “I can’t tell you over the telephone, it is too 
public, but I will say this much—tt is the place 
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where our fate will be decided.” I asked her 
what he answered to that, and she said he said, 
“All right,” and hung up the receiver. Would 
you marry a man after that? 

We went Saturday at three, so as to get there 
at half-past. Pinky told her grandmother we 
were going to walk in the park, and her grand- 
mother looked at her very hard and said: “Very 
well, my dear. I hope your tooth is not troubling 
you too much.” 

“Thank you, grandmamma; it is much better,” 
Pinky said. 

We walked a minute or two in the park, so 
that it would not be untruthful, and then we got 
on a car and went for quite a while, and even 
then we had to walk several blocks. It wasn’t 
a very pleasant place, and in the hall it smelled 
as if everybody had just had dinner. But there 
was the sign in the window: Dolores: Palmist, 
Crystal, Trance Medium. References given and 
required. Satisfaction assured. No brokers or 
racing tips. Appointment only. 

We went in, and there was a sign in the hall, 
a big black hand pointing to a door with Dolores 
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on it. Pinky caught hold of my arm and whis- 
pered, “Roberta, do you realize that this is 
probably the most important moment—” And 
just then the door opened. We both jumped, 
It was so sudden, and a big, fat woman who was 
opening the door jumped, too, and put her hand 
on her heart. 

“Then there was some one here!” she said. 
“Now, what do you think of that? I was eat- 
ing a few steamed clams that a friend sent in— 
I never eat between meals as a rule—and some- 
thing seemed to say to me, “Get up and go to 
the door! Some one needs you!’ Come right 
in, my friends, and I'll be with you in a moment. 
I’m awfully sensitive to-day, anyhow. I was 
just saying, “I do wish somebody’d come for a 
sitting to-day, for I feel perfectly fine for it.’ 
Take a seat.” 

She went into another room, and we sat on a 
sofa and looked around. It was rather stuffy 
and there were two canaries and a parrot there, 
all singing and jumping about. There was a 
music-box and lots of mussy couch pillows, and 
the queerest pictures you ever saw. I whispered 
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to Pinky what did she think her grandmother 
would say if she saw those pictures, and Pinky 
shut her eyes and said, “ For Heaven’s sake, hush, 
Roberta!’’ 

In a few minutes the woman came out. She 
had queer brown eyes—they looked as if she’d 
just waked up—and a little mustache. She had 
on a red silk shirt-waist and a chain of gold 
beads and several wide bracelets. 

“Now, don’t say a word,” she said, before she 
and I’ll tell you a few things. 
You’re in trouble, my dear girl, and what you 
want is help. Is that so?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Pinky. 

“Well and good,” said the woman. “Now, 
is this any ordinary trouble? I think not. You 
don’t need to be much of a sensitive to see that. 
This is a very peculiar case. Is that so?” 

“Yes, said Puiky, “it 1s.” 

“Well and good,” said the woman again. 
“Now, let’s see. Is it death? No. Is it 
money? I think not, though it might be debts,” 
she said, very slow and thoughtful, and looked 
up at Pinky suddenly. 
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“No,” said Pinky, “it’s not debts at all.” 

“T thought not,’ said the woman. “Now, 
do you know what’ I think this is? Tl give 
you my idea of this case right now, and so far 
[ll not charge a cent. This is a love affair. 
And a very strange one. Is that so?’ And she 
looked up at me. I nodded my head. 

“Well and good,” she said, “and now, did 
you want your palm read or the crystal, or is 
there any one in the spirit world whose advice 
you'd like to get? Any one of ’em is three 
dollars or any two for five. I usually advise 
two, for one corrects the other, but of course 
it’s all the same to me.” 

“What would you advise?’ said Pinky. She 
was very dignified, but I could see how excited 
she was. 

“Why, I should say, have a look at your hand 
and then see if we can’t get some help from the 
best place Pve been able to find, and that’s the 
spirits,” said Mrs. Dolores. “There ain’t so 
much call for the crystal lately. Though a good 
many always stick to it, and I’ve had some fine 
results.” 
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So Pinky took her gloves off, and Mrs. Dolores 
turned her hands over and over and studied them. 
Then she nodded her head to me. 

“Just come over here a minute, miss, will 
you?” she said, “and have a look at this hand. 
Does it remind you of anything ?”’ 

I said no, it didn’t, and Mrs. Dolores said she 
s’posed not, but it was so remarkable she had 
to speak. 

“You don’t see a hand like this once in a cen- 
tury,’ said she, “but I can tell you where to 
find its mate. This is the hand of Cleopatra 
and Sarah Bernhardt, line for line, mount for 
mount. Did anybody ever tell you that ?” 

Pinky said no, but she had always felt she was 
rather like Sarah Bernhardt. 

“Yes, you could have inade a big hit on the 
stage,” said Mrs. Dolores, “but you won’t. For 
one thing, there’d be too much opposition.” 

Pinky stuck out her lip and tossed her head, 
and the woman looked very thoughtful. 

“But that’s written in your hand, opposition,” 
she said, “you’ve always had it. Isn’t that so ?” 

Pinky nodded her head. 
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“Now, in the present matter,’ Mrs. Dolores 
said, “opposition is at the bottom of it. You 
pull one way, your family pulls another. You 
say yes, they say no, or the other way about, as 
it may be. Now, that won’t do with you— 
easy led, hard drove, as they say. You're a 
warm, impulsive temperament and you can’t 
stand such treatment. To begin with, your 
family don’t understand you and never will. 
You mustn’t blame ’em, for you’re beyond 
fem. 

That was really very strange, for Pinky has 
told me that a dozen times. 

“About this matter, now,” said Mrs. Dolores, 
“and I want you to understand that I don’t 
blame you for a minute, because with a hand 
like that you needn’t hope to avoid being pes- 
tered to death by members of the opposite sex, 
for you can’t possibly. There’s a good deal 
booked to happen to you, my dear girl, and you 
want to look out and do nothing rash. But 
you can’t possibly marry all the men that will 
want to marry you, you know, and you'll have 
plenty of chances. You'll have a great power 
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over men and they over you. Now, will you 
give him up?” 

She burst out very suddenly all at once, and 
looked at Pinky very sharp. 

“Never!” says Pinky, pulling her mouth down. 
I thought she was crazy. Anybody would sup- 
pose that she was dying to marry Bates, when 
really, as you see, she detested him. 

“Well and good,” says Mrs. Dolores, “we'll 
see what some others has to say on the subject. 
Was there any one whose advice you wanted to 
get P” 

Pinky didn’t say anything, and I knew from 
the way she looked she was trying to remember 
everything the Medium had said about her hand. 

“Any friends on the other side ?”’ Mrs. Dolores 
asked her, rather crossly, T thought. She acted 
sleepy, to me, and I[ didn’t think she was paying 
much attention, really. 

“N-no, I don’t believe so,” Pinky said, finally. 

“Nobody dead belonging to you?” Mrs. Do- 
lores said. “Well, you are fortunate!” 

“Oh, I thought you meant Europe!” said 
Pinky. And I did, too. 
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Mrs. Dolores pulled the green shades down, 
and it was quite dark, except for some light that 
came through a little hole in one curtain, right 
above Pinky’s head. Her hair looked so pretty 
—you could see her face quite plain. Then Mrs. 
Dolores let down the bar of a big Morris chair 
and lay back on it and shut her eyes. All of 
a sudden the music-box began to play. 

“That’s the funeral march from Showpin,” 
said the Medium, “it always attracts’em. Now, 
don’t be alarmed, my dear girl, if I act a little 
queer. I’m no more responsible than a baby 
when [’m under control. You understand [’m 
not here, myself—my spirit is roaming off in 
space somewheres—and it ‘ll probably be Little 
Starlight that answers you. She’s my best con- 
trol. Remember that whatever advice you get 
from her is about as near headquarters as they 
make it, and if you take my advice you won't 
be obstinate. Of course it’s nothing to me—I 
sha’n’t know anything about it. You can ask a 
few questions if you like.” 

Then she began to breathe long breaths, as 
if she was asleep in the chair. Then one of her 
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feet flew up, like when you slap your knee, and 
she began to laugh and mutter to herself—it was 
awfully queer, in the dark like that. Pinky 
started to get up and come over near me, but 
Mrs. Dolores called out, very severe, “Keep your 
seat!’ So she did. 

All of a sudden Mrs. Dolores said, sort of 
muffled, “Is that you, Little Starlight?’ and 
then she said, ’way up high, as if she wanted to 
talk like a baby, “Yes, it’s me. But I’m not 
alone. Others are with me. We came together. 
I have a message for some one in the room. From 
the pretty lady.” 

The music-box played all the time, and Mrs. 
Dolores was as still as if she was sound asleep, 
but her eyes were a little bit open, I thought. 
The birds all stopped when the box began to play. 

“T see a lady all in white with big eyes and 
lovely hair and a beautiful smile,’ said Mrs. 
Dolores, only it was really Little Starlight, you 
see, ‘‘and she wants to know if she is remembered. 
Is she ?” 

We didn’t say anything, and then Little Star- 
light went on: ; 
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“Tt is so long since she was with those she 
loved, she says, that they may have forgotten her, 
but she never forgets them. She says she is 
drawn to some one in the room. It is hard to 
leave the flowers that never fade, like she is 
doing, and come to this wicked earth again, but 
she sees trouble ahead for one she loves and so 
here she is. Does no one of the friends recog- 
nize her ?” 

All of a sudden Pinky started up and whis- 
pered to me: 

“T wonder if it can be mamma?” You see 
Pinky doesn’t remember her mother at all. She 
died when Pinky was two years old, and her 
father before that. But she was very pretty in- 
deed, for Pinky has a picture of her. 

“She was very close to one of the friends here, 
and she wants to tell her to beware of acting in 
haste and repenting at leisure,” said Little Star- 
light, very squeaky, “and to take heed to her 
friends and family that only wish her welfare. 
You are young, she says, and now that she has 
passed on, who will take the place she kept so 
long? Remember all the teachings she taught 
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you and be ready to join her in the Summer 
Land. There is no one like a mother. And now 
I am called away, she says, and I must go, but 
you will thank me all the days of your life for 
what I am about to say. Do nothing in the mat- 
ter which is in your mind for a year. Be warned 
by me and obey your relations. Will you promise 
me, my daughter, she says, to give him up ?”’ 

Well, you can see that things were pretty 
mixed. It didn’t seem to me that Pinky’s 
mother could have understood very well, be- 
cause her relations didn’t want her to give Bates 
up, except Bates’s father, and he was only cross, _ 
really. But I s’pose Pinky was too excited to 
think of that, because she never stopped to ex- 
plain it to her mother, but only clasped her 
hands tight together and said, almost crying: 

“Oh, oh, I can’t!” 

“You can’t obey your own dear mother,” 
said Little Starlight, only it sounded more like 
Mrs. Dolores then, “and wait a year ?” 

“But I can’t,” said Pinky, “I tell you, I can’t 
wait! He won’t marry me in a year! I must 
marry him now!” 
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Of course that was so, because Bates said it, 
and there is one thing about Bates, he never gives 
up when he once says a thing—never. 

Mrs. Dolores jumped up in the Morris chair and 
stared at Pinky. She didn’t look a bit sleepy. 

“What do you mean, child?” she said, very 
quick. “Don’t talk that way. You don’t know 
what you're saying.” 

“T know just what I’m saying,’ answered 
Pinky, sadly, “and if mamma knew everything 
she would say that I was right. Wouldn’t she, 
Roberta ?” 

Before I could begin to say anything Mrs. 
Dolores jumped out of the chair and turned a 
handle in the music-box, so it stopped in the 
middle of the tune. 

*Drat the noise, 
she pointed at me, and said, “Please step out- 
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side a moment, miss, this is not a matter for 
children of your age.” 

My age, indeed, when I was putting her in a 
book! Did you ever! But Pinky spoke up for 
me very fairly. 

“Oh, Roberta knows all about it; she needn’t 
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go,” she said. “She. is my confidante, though 
she is rather young. But she’s old for her 
age.” 

I never saw anybody look so queer as Mrs. 
Dolores. Her mouth dropped apart and she got 
quite pale, for her. 

“Knows all about—for the Lord’s sake!’”’ she 
said, very loud. “You don’t mean—oh, what’s 
the sense in calling ’em yellow journals? They’re 
dead right, when it comes to the swells! So she 
knows all about it, does she?” 

“Of course I do,” said I, very dignified, “and 
my advice is to marry him while she can.” 

You see, if Pinky did want to, and she seemed 
to be acting so, just then, she’d have to make up 
her mind, as Bates said. 

“It’s gone as far as that, then?’ said Mrs. 
Dolores, as if she felt awfully tired. 

“Tt’s gone as far as that,” Pinky answered, 
and I knew she was thinking of the bench in the 
park. 

“Is he—is the man—?” Mrs. Dolores began, 
but Pinky interrupted her. 

“There he is now,” she said, “walking up and 
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down out there. Bates! Bates!’? and she tap- 
ped on the window. 

“That—that boy!’ said Mrs. Dolores; “for 
mercy’s sake! I thank the Lord my Lucille 
don’t belong to the aristocracy!” 

I thought Bates looked very nice. He had on 
his frock-coat and a lily-of-the-valley in his but- 
ton-hole. He was polishing his hat. 

“What was his relations thinking of?” said 
Mrs. Dolores; “hadn’t they any idea—” 

“His father has forbidden him to speak to 
me,” said Pinky; “he may lose his fortune.” 

Mrs. Dolores snapped her mouth tight to- 
gether. 

“Oh, that’s how the land lies, is it?” said she. 
“Never mind, my dear, we'll see about that. At 
that age it’s a case of bully, and I’m the one.” 

And just then Bates knocked at the door. 

Hardly had he got in the room when Mrs. 
Dolores went up to him and took hold of his coat. 

“And you’ve got a real good face, too,” she 
said, sort of shaking him, “but I s’pose you 
never can tell by that, more’s the pity. Look 
me in the eye, young man, and tell me how you 
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can have the heart*to see harm come to that 
lovely young girl!” 

“Please let me go, madam,” said Bates. She 
was mussing his flower. 

“Not till you give me your word of honor as 
a gentleman to do the right thing,” Mrs. Dolores 
answered, shaking him again. 

“T can’t do anything till you let go of my col- 
lar,” said Bates, very calm, but very obstinate. 
So she let go. 

“Now, madam, will you tell me who you are 
and what you are talking about?” said he. 

“Tell me first, if you ‘please,” said Mrs. Do- 
lores, “if what this poor child says is true ?” 

Bates looked at Pinky, but she only cried, and 
then he looked at me, and I nodded my head. 
You can’t always tell about Pinky, but every- 
body knows I always say what is so, and so Bates 
said, “Why, yes, I suppose what this young lady 
says is true, of course.” 

“Well and good,” said Mrs. Dolores; “then 
mark my words. Father or no father, if you 
don’t walk out of this house with me this minute, 
six blocks and a half to the Little Church Around 
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the Corner, and get married, I’ll hang to the tails 
of your fine Prince Albert coat and tell the street 
about you at the top of my lungs. You have 
just three minutes to decide, while I’m putting 
on my hat. Now, I want no excuses and no 
bribes and no back talk. Will you come ?”’ 

Bates looked at me, then he looked at Pinky, 
then he looked at Mrs. Dolores. Then he shook 
his head once or twice and rubbed his nose. 

“Elizabeth,” he said, looking at her hard, 
“do you want to do as this lady says? Because 
you needn’t, you know, if you don’t want to. But 
I am afraid she will do just what she threatens.” 

“You can bet your life she will,” Mrs. Dolores 
said. She had her hat on then, and a black silk 
coat trimmed with gold braid. 

“Don’t you think we ought to, Bates ?’ Pinky 
said, quite soft. She looked at him very sweetly. 
Anybody would want to marry Pinky, she is so 
pretty. 

“Tt doesn’t cut much ice what he thinks,” said 
Mrs. Dolores, “so long as he comes. Are you 
ready, young man?’ 

“Why, yes,” Bates said, nodding his head in 
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a thinking sort of way—‘“‘yes, ’m ready. Come 
along, Roberta.” 

“Tf it’s all the same, we'll walk together,” says 
Mrs. Dolores, and she put her arm tight through 
Bates’s. 

She looked very strange at me. 

“That’s a terrible child,’ she said; “it would 
give me the shudders to live with her.” 

But I didn’t mind, I was so excited. We 
stopped in at a little jewelry place and Bates 
got a ring, and then we went to the church. 
Nobody said a word all the way. They were 
just through evening prayers when we got there, 
and the rector had his robes on. Mrs. Dolores 
started to speak to him, but Bates just gave her 
a little push and said, “Excuse me, madam,” 
and went up and was talking to him before she 
could begin. He talked back again to Bates, 
and Bates shook his head. And then the rector 
shook his head, and then Bates rubbed his nose. 

Suddenly Bates took some letters out of his 
inside pocket and picked out one and gave it to 
the rector. He read it and looked at Bates, and 
then he nodded his head and motioned to Pinky, 
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and the next thing we knew they were married! 
Mrs. Dolores gave her away, though you’d hardly 
think it would count, would you?” 

“You'd think she was dressed for it,’ said she 
to me, when we came out. “And did you notice 
the color of that bill he gave the doctor ?” 

Pinky had on her new gray suit and a blue hat. 

They wrote their names in a book, Bates and 
Pinky, and we came out. 

Mrs. Dolores was trying not to cry, as we could 
all see. 

“T hope now it’s done there’s no hard feeling, 
young man?” she said, sort of sniffing. 

“And I owe Mrs. Dolores five dollars, Bates 
dear,” said Pinky, and she opened her purse. “I 
really forgot it.” 

Bates shut up the bag. 

“Don’t mention it, madam,” he said, very 
grand. “Jam really indebted to you. I am sure 
you have taken more than five dollars’ worth of 
trouble,” and he gave her a yellow bill, too. 

“Mrs. West and myself will always remember 
you very pleasantly, I’m sure!” he said, and took 
off his hat. 
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Mrs. West was Pinky! 

“Well, I’m sure I’m much obliged, sir, and 
I never expected it,” said Mrs. Dolores, “and P’ll 
say good-bye now, I guess, for you'll have some 
train to catch, prob’ly.” 

“Oh no,” said Bates, “we are going to see 
my father.” 

Mrs. Dolores gave a gasp. 

“Tf you don’t beat the Dutch!” she said, and 
stared at us. “Well, good-bye, all,” and she 
hurried away. 

Pinky was so scared we had to go home in a 
cab, but Bates told her he’d attend to it, and 
really he was very brave. He may not be bad, 


but I am sure he has more spirit than a mouse, 
for he went right up to his grandmother’s room 
with Pinky and he just said: 

“Good - afternoon, grandmamma. Elizabeth 
and [ are married. Is father at home ?” 

Grandmamma West swallowed and coughed 
and took a smell of lavender salts, and then she 
said: 

“Twenty years ago my youngest son presented 
Elizabeth’s mother to me in very much those 
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terms, my dear Bates, so | am somewhat accus- 
tomed to the ceremony.” Her exact words. “It 
is an odd fancy, but it is in Elizabeth’s blood, and 
I suppose she cannot be blamed for it. Your 
father has just returned.” 

Just then Bates’s father came into the room, 
with Pinky’s uncle that takes care of her. 

“Father,” said Bates, “Bess and I were mar- 
ried this afternoon. Where do you think we’d 
better live ?”’ 

His father stared at him very thoughtful, and 
then he said: 

“Why not take that Washington Square house 
that your uncle owns? I figure that he owes 
Bess about two thousand on the wedding—she 
can help furnish it. Quite sudden, wasn’t it? I 
hadn’t heard anything.” 

Did you ever in your life? But that’s just 
like that family. 

I packed Pinky’s things for her, at Elmbank, 
and she gave me a turquoise bracelet. She says 
she owes all her happiness to Mrs. Dolores, but 
I don’t see why, because she did just opposite 
to what Little Starlight said! 
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CONNIE’S EVENT OF THE LITTLE GIRL 
THAT PLAYED 


OW that Connie has left school and Pinky 

is married and Ben’s father is going to 
England and she must go, too, Elmbank will 
never seem the same to me, and I don’t believe 
I can write down any more Events. I never 
knew that I was fond of Con particularly, but 
somehow we miss her; and, after all, we three 
were always together, even if we did quarrel a 
lot. I could never bear to stay here if Ben 
hadn’t promised me to come back. She will be 
gone a year, and then if she likes she can come 
here again, her father says, and she will surely 
come. She has left her books and some private 
things of ours and a number of novels and plays 
we have been writing, and she says she will 
keep a note-book of all the interesting advent- 
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ures she has, and I must do the same here. 
But I don’t know—it takes Ben to show you 
that things are interesting. After that it is easy 
enough to write them down. And _ everybody 
knows how much she likes adventures and in- 
teresting facts, and saves them up to tell her. 
Connie told her all about this Event that I am 
going to describe the moment we got to her 
house. Connie is going to have a governess 
when she gets all well, and study out-of-doors 
and not go to church too much. Dr. Welles is 
taking care of her. . 

I am making a copy of this diary for him, and 
he asked me if I minded what he did with it. 
So long as he doesn’t dig the first one up, I 
don’t mind, and he can’t very well do that, be- 
cause only Ben and I know where that will be. 
It is a place we are both very fond of, and we 
shall go very secretly at night, and Ben is mak- 
ing up a ceremony now. We shall miss Con, 
but I will write her about it very thoroughly. I 
don’t know just what we shall wear. Ben thinks 
some kind of white robes, but she was cross 
when I said, “Night-gowns, I suppose?’ and 
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gave me a look and walked off. All the same, 
what is there besides night-gowns? 

Gray will be with the old girls next year and 
have a single room, and Miss Naldreth said I 
could have Connie’s room if I liked —she always 
roomed alone, next to a teacher. But I am not 
afraid at night, and I’d just as soon be with 
somebody else, anyway. Miss Naldreth told 
me that perhaps with Ben gone Id rather not 
have to fill her place, but I told her I’d never 
forget Ben, anyway, and I might just as well get 
used to somebody else—she might be interesting. 

She smiled so kindly at me. 

“Roberta, you are a real philosopher,” she 
said, “and a healthy little woman; there is no 
one I am more thankful to have at Elmbank.” 
Think of that! 

But she hopes Ben will come back. “TI like 
to have one genius always in the school if J can,” 
she said to Ben’s father. 

“Do you really think she is one?” said he, 
looking very scared, and she laughed and said 
she was sure of it. 

“But she eats enough for three!’ he said. 
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“So did Napoleon,” says Miss Naldreth, and 
they both laughed. She gave Ben a lovely pict- 
ure of her, and asked her to write to the school 
sometimes, and Ben promised very grandly. I 
suppose no girl was ever asked that before, but 
Ben acted as though it was nothing. There 
never was anybody like her, and Michael and 
Katy and the clerk that serves the chocolate 
sodas and Dr. Welles and Dr. Belcher all say so. 
Even Miss Demarest gave her a_ present—a 
sweet-grass napkin-ring. 

We could not ask Connie for a poem for this 
Event, for Dr. Welles has forbidden her to write 
any more poetry until he gives her permission. 
And he told her new governess that she must not 
let her talk about the Event, and the governess 
is very strict. But I thought of something that 
will be really just as good. Connie wrote a poem 
once that was about a picture in Miss Naldreth’s 
study. It was a picture of a little girl playing 
near a precipice, and right over her head was a 
lovely angel taking care of her. It wasn’t like 
her other poems at all, and Miss Naldreth had 
her copy it and pasted it in a book she keeps, 
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and wrote to her father about it. Dr. Welles 
has seen it, too, for he thought it would do very 
well to put with this Event, though of course 
Connie never thought that anything like it would 
happen to her. 

Ben asked Dr. Welles what he thought about 
Connie’s little girl He put his hand on her 
shoulder and looked very strangely at her. 

“Dear child,” he said, “I don’t think—I only 


wonder!” 


THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 


A Poem by Constantia Van Cott 


vt 
When I am all alone, 


And no one else is near, 
I whisper to myself}, 
“My playmate, are you here?” 


And then above my head 
I feel her gentle wings, 
And she ts by my side, 


And in my ear she sings. 


She teaches me a game, 
She tells to me a tale, 

You cannot see her face, 
It ts too pale. 


You cannot hear her voice, 
It ts too low, 

And yet my friend knows me, 
And well my friend I know. 
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Ah, ask me not her name, 
It does not sound like ours. 
But when I’m lying dead, 


You'll find she’s covered me with flowers! 


HE trouble is that ever since it happened 

Connie hasn’t been able to remember so well 
about the strange things at Aunt Betsy’s. It 
all seems to slip away from her, and more and 
more all the time. It is a very good thing she 
told Ben and me about it as soon as she got here, 
because now she will even ask Ben questions, like, 
“What was it I said when they asked me whether 
she talked to me ?” or, “Where was I sitting when 
I saw her ?” 

The reason why Connie went out to Aunt 
Betsy’s was because she had too many dreams 
at night and recited poetry all the time. It was 
the doctor himself that sent her there. She used 
to be his nurse, and he used to spend the summer 
with her when he was a little boy. It only took 
an hour on the train and then a long drive, but 
when you got there it was ’way back in the 
country. 

Aunt Betsy was quite old, and her niece, Mrs. 
Annie, took care of her. There was another 
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niece, Mrs. Edward, ‘that took care of gran’ma 
Biggs, down in the cottage, and there was Ann 
Ellen, that was the maid. ‘That is, she was the 
maid in one way, because she did the washing 
and other things, but she ate at the table with 
them and she called Mrs. Annie, “Annie.” She 
had a bad temper, but she sang nice songs, and 
when she wasn’t busy she told Connie stories of 
the Indian massacres. 

You might think it would be lonely there, 
with nobody to play with, but for a long time, 
almost a week, Connie didn’t think so. To be- 
gin with, it was a very interesting house indeed. 
There was a bookcase in the sitting-room with 
all kinds of queer books in it; there was a music- 
box, square, that played four tunes, with a look- 
ing-glass in it; and a big, tall screen made of 
white cloth like sheets and pillow-cases. This 
cloth was entirely covered up with pictures, plain 
and colored, and little bits of poetry and jokes 
and photographs and colored birds of all kinds, 
pasted on to exactly fit each other, so that not 
a speck of cloth showed except where some had 
been torn off. It was made by Dr. Welles and 
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his brothers when they were boys, and Connie 
spent hours reading it: both sides were cov- 
ered. 

There were some queer-looking photographs 
in there, and a melodeon that Connie used to go 
in and play on whenever she got the chance, but 
that wasn’t often, because they made her stay 
out-doors all the time. She was sorry for that, 
because the melodeon sounded so sad and loud, 
and it made her think about things long ago that 
she had nearly forgotten, she said. 

She used to hear about gran’ma Biggs, but 
for some time she didn’t see her, because, though 
she often went down to the cottage on errands, 
Mrs. Edward was always in the kitchen, and 
there didn’t seem to be anybody about but 
Mr. Biggs, her husband, and he never said a 
word. For two months that she was there Con- 
nie never heard him open his mouth but once, 
and then he only said two words. 

Well, one day when Connie went down to get 
some pickled pears, Mrs. Edward wasn’t in the 
kitchen, and Connie went through into the next 
room, and it was a bedroom, strange to say. 
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In it was a big, high bed with long ruffles like 
skirts around the bottom, and a great big bureau 
with glass knobs, and Connie said she didn’t be- 
lieve the windows had been opened for a year. 
There was a little thin old woman in the bed in 
a queer white nightcap, just as in old-fashioned 
pictures. She was very old indeed, with only a 
few teeth, and she was brown and wrinkled and 
had very bright eyes. She was staring straight 
at Connie, so Connie felt she ought to say some- 
thing, and she said: “How do you do? I hope 
you're feeling better, gran’ma Biggs,” for she 
knew who it must be. 

“Why,” said gran’ma Biggs, “if it ain’t little 
Lorilla! How air ye, Lorilla, child? I ain’t 
seen ye for weeks. Why ain’t ye been down?” 

“Tm Constantia Van Cott,’ said Connie, 
“and you’ve never met me before, but I’m glad 
to know you.” Con is always very polite. 

Then gran’ma Biggs began to laugh, such 
a queer laugh—like a squeaky door, Connie 
told us. 

“Allus up to your monkey tricks,” she said. 
“I never see such a child for games. Seem’s if 
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you had to play sump’n different every time you 
come. Well, come an’ shake hands with old 
gran’ma, anyway.” 

So Connie went up to the bed, and she says 
that unless a parrot ever climbed up on your 
fingers you never will know what it felt like to 
shake hands with gran’ma Biggs. 

“Ain’t you brought Spot?” said gran’ma. “I 
thought you allers brought her. Didn’t I hear 
her bark ?” 

“That’s old Nig that came up with me,” Con- 
nie told her, “he has a good many spots, but 
that’s not his name.” 

Just then Mrs. Edward came running in, all 
out of breath. 

“What are you doing in here?’ she asked 
Connie, quite crossly; and then she said to gran’- 
ma Biggs, “Mother, I hope you haven’t been talk- 
ing any nonsense.” 

“Well, I guess not,” said gran’ma. “I’m too 
glad to see Lorilla to talk nonsense. Why ’ain’t 
you let her down before? Here I’ve been a-beg- 
gin’ an’ a-prayin’ for her, an’ you puttin’ me off 
for weeks—or months, for aught I know. But 
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the dear child’s come fin’ly to see her gran’ma, 
all by herself, ’ain’t you, lovey ?” 

“This ain’t Lorilla, mother; it’s the little girl 
Fred sent down—don’t you remember I told 
you?” said Mrs. Edward, very quick and shak- 
ing her head at gran’ma Biggs. 

“An’ Spot, too—I ’ain’t seen old Spotty for a 
long time,” gran’ma went on. 

Mrs. Edward took hold of Connie’s arm and 
just dragged her out of the room. 

“That’s not Spot, mother; you remember 
when she died; *twas ten years ago, an’ the pup’s 
thirteen now. You remember little Nig that 
upset the milk, don’t you?” she asked gran’ma, 
and she tried to shut the door. But gran’ma 
Biggs sat right up in bed and shook her fist at 
her; and Connie said it was dreadful to see her, 
with her arm all brown and thin and her old 
hooked nose. 

“Then you bring me Lorilla right off,” she 
called out, “and no shenannegin about it! Tl 
speak to Edward to-night, mind you that.” 

But by that time the door was shut, and Mrs. 
Edward walked home with Connie. 
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“You mustn’t mind mother,” she told her; 
“her mind sort 0’ wanders; you see, she’s ’most 
ninety years old. Spot’s been dead these ten 
years.” 

“And Lorilla,’ says Connie. “Is she dead, 
too ?” 

“T don’t see how you ever got in there,” said 
Mrs. Edward; “it beats all how things will go 
wrong some days. Sick people are a great care.” 

You see she never answered Connie’s ques- 
tion at all. As soon as they got back she sent 
Connie out to play, and then she called Mrs. 
Annie and Aunt Betsy, and Connie knew per- 
fectly well that she was telling them about it, 
from the way they looked out of the window at 
her. 

Well, just about then Connie began to get 
lonely. She thought how all the girls at Elm- 
bank had somebody to play with, and there she 
was with only an old spotted dog for a com- 
panion. There wasn’t any house but the cot- 
tage for a long distance, and she began to feel 
how all alone and deserted everything was— 
anything might happen to them there, with no 
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telephone. And just then it clouded over and 
thundered and some drops fell, and Connie 
thought she might as well begin to cry then and 
there, she felt so sad and lonesome. 

She went into the house by the side door and 
up the back stairs, and started to go into the 
little hall that led to her room; but when she 
pushed in the door it wasn’t that little hall at all, 
but some attic stairs. Connie was so surprised 
she stopped crying and went on up the stairs. 
The ceiling sloped down to the floor at each end 
and it was quite dim, because there were only a 
few little windows and they were very cobwebby; 
besides, the rain made things dark. There were 
one or two old trunks there and some queer 
bandboxes and a little tin bath-tub, all painted 
with flowers. ‘There were several broken chairs 
with painted backs and seats made of that stuff 
that looks like straw, and a wooden crib that 
shut up like a camp-chair in the middle. There 
was a dusty old wire cage for a squirrel, and a 
whole lot of dried catnip tied up in bunches, and 
other smelly things. 

Connie poked along, to see how small she 
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would have to bow down as the roof got lower 
and lower, and just as she was going to get on 
her hands and knees she stumbled over a little 
trunk. It was so small that she knew it must 
have been a doll’s trunk, and she sat right down 
and opened it, because, though she never would 
touch any of the other trunks and boxes for the 
world, of course she felt that she had a right to 
see the little-girl things. 

The first thing in the trunk was a pile of doll’s 
clothes; they weren’t very nice, but they were 
made just as well as if the cloth had been better, 
but very old-fashioned. And it must have been 
a grown-up doll, too, because there were hats for 
it, with strings like Aunt Betsy’s. And there 
were nightcaps like gran’ma Biggs’s. 

Under the clothes were some other playthings 
—a long string all covered with buttons of many 
different sorts, a little box with the top all made 
of shells pasted on close together, and a little cup 
made of striped shiny wood that had printed on it, 
s¢ Made of wood from Mt. Tom, Massachusetts.” 
In the shell box there was a lock of black curly 
hair tied with blue mbbon in an envelope, and 
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on it was written, “My dear Spotty’s hair when 
she was six months old.” In another envelope 
was some yellow hair, not real, and that said, 
“A lock of Estella’s old hair that was burned 
when Fred sent the new wig.” You see, that was 
the doll. There was one more with brown hair, 
but the writing was all scratched out, so that 
Connie couldn’t read it. 

Under the box was a book, in a cover made of 
brown cloth like what is behind furniture some- 
times; it was called The Third Reader. They 
used to learn to read in books like that, but 
Connie says we'd better be thankful that we 
don’t now, for the stories in this one were silly. 
They were babyish, and the poetry especially. 
There was no name in the front, but instead it 
said, “If my name you wish to see, look on page 
one hundred and three.” She turned to that 
page, and then it said, “If my name you still 
would find, look on page marked fifty-nine.” 
So she looked there, and there was the name: 
“Lorilla Biggs. If on this name you chance to 
look, think of me and close the book.” 

And that is just what Connie did. She would 
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have been so glad if Lorilla had been there; it 
was all she needed to make her contented—some- 
body to play with, you see. She said it almost 
seemed as if Lorilla was there, because there were 
her things and the locks of hair and the writing 
that said to think of her. It was almost dark, 
and Connie played that Lorilla was over behind 
one of the trunks, and that the noise the rain 
made on the roof was her feet running around. 
She said afterwards she wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised if Lorilla had come out any minute. But 
of course she didn’t, and Connie knew well 
enough that she must either be dead or grown 
up by this time. 

The sound of the rain made her feel sleepy, 
it was so quiet in there, and the catnip and things 
smelled so strong, too—such things always make 
Con sleepy. So she fell asleep, and the water 
leaked in right over her shoulder, and when she 
woke up she was quite wet, and the doll’s things, 
too. It was awfully dark and she was scared 
to death, so she just tumbled the things un- 
der the trunk and felt her way down-stairs, 
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Annie shouldn’t be worried, for her throat felt 
sore. 

Well, they were so delighted to see her, they 
never scolded her a bit, for they’d been out hunt- 
ing all over for her; they thought she was lost 
somewhere. And Aunt Betsy kissed her, and 
they all cried, and Mrs. Edward’s husband said, 
“Well, well!’ That’s every word she ever 
heard him say. 

Of course she told them where she had been, 
and then she said, “Was Lorilla your sister, Mrs. 
Annie ?” 

Connie says they looked at her and then at 
each other and never said a word. ‘Then they all 
began to say something, and all stopped together. 
Finally Aunt Betsy said: “Well, Annie, there’s 
no need to make a bad matter worse by fightin’ 
the truth. Nobody knows what mother’s said, 
so we might’s well out with it.” 

“All mght,” said Mrs. Annie, “you’re in 
charge, and what you say goes. I guess the 
truth’s the best, myself.” 

So then she told Connie about little Lorilla. 
She was their sister Etta’s little girl, and her 
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father died when she was a baby, so she was 
- all her mother had, and her mother was dreadful 
choice of her, Mrs. Annie said. She was pretty 
and good and a real comfort, and gran’ma 
Biggs just worshipped the ground she walked 
on. She had to play most of the time by her- 
self, because she was the only child, but she was 
real contented, and she set great store by Spot; 
they’d play by the hour together, “just like you 
and old Nig,” Mrs. Annie said. She was eleven 
years old, like Connie, and she had dreadful old- 
fashioned ways and sewed patchwork just like 
a woman. She made the quilt in Connie’s room. 

Well, one morning Spot went off to the river 
to take a swim, and while she was gone Lorilla 
said she guessed she’d go out and try to find 
some closed gentians for her mother, because 
they were her mother’s favorite flower, and Sep- 
tember was the month to find them. So they 
said all right, and her mother said to kiss her 
good-bye. And Lorilla laughed and said she 
wouldn’t be gone long enough for that; but then 
she changed her mind and came back and kissed 
her. “T’ll kiss you, too, Aunt Annie,” she said, 
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and then Aunt Betsy pretended to cry and said, 
“No kiss for poor old Aunt Betsy?’ Then 
Lorilla nearly cried herself, because she thought 
Aunt Betsy was in earnest, and she was too ten- 
der-hearted to hurt a fly. She went out after she 
gave her a kiss, too, and shut the door after her 
very carefully, the way she always did. And 
they never saw her again. 

They hunted and they hunted for weeks and 
weeks, and poor old Spot used to run around 
the barn where they used to play together, howl- 
ing and crying till they had to chain her up, but 
they never found any sign of her. Dr. Welles’s 
father sent three detectives up there, and every- 
body for miles around helped them hunt, and 
they arrested a band of gypsies that was roam- 
ing about, a mile away, and thought they had her 
once, but they couldn’t prove that the gypsies 
had seen her, and they had to let them go. After 
the gypsies had got away they found out that 
three or four of them had escaped before the rest 
were caught, and gone away on a train, and peo- 
ple always thought they were the ones that had 
little Lorilla. 
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Her mother only lived a year after that; she 
just pined off, Mrs. Annie said. But she always 
said Lorilla was dead, and she was the only one 
that thought that, for everybody else was sure 
she was living with the gypsies or carried away 
into another country. 

Of course that was very exciting and interest- 
ing, and Connie asked so many questions that 
she didn’t have time to tell about her throat, 
and it got sorer all the time. She dreamed about 
Lorilla all night, and the next morning she went 
out with old Nig and walked along by the river 
and pretended that she was going to meet her 
there, after Lorilla got the gentians, and that 
they were going to play. Finally she got tired 
pretending to wait, and she thought all of a sud- 
den that she might just as well pretend Lorilla 
had come. So she did. She said she felt rather 
silly when she first said: “Why, here you are at 
last, Lorilla! I’d about given you up,” but 
after that it was just as easy as anything, and 
before long she was talking away, first for her- 
self and then for Lorilla, and having quite a nice 
time. It wasn’t nearly so lonely, of course, and 
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it was fun to plan out what Lorilla would have 
said. At first she used to stop and think, but 
after a while she answered back very quickly, 
not stopping at all, and sometimes she would 
speak so fast that she really didn’t know what 
she was going to say, and it surprised her when 
she’d said it—if you see what I mean. If you 
knew Con you wouldn’t be surprised that she 
got so excited doing this that her head ached, 
and she never went home till they came to get 
her for dinner. She wouldn’t tell about her 
throat then, for she wanted to get right back to 
Lorilla, and she was afraid Mrs. Annie would 
make her go to bed. So she went directly there 
and sat down by the river and began to play 
again. 

While she was playing she happened to look 
behind her and saw somebody walking through 
the trees. Of course she stopped talking and 
felt ashamed of herself to be making so much 
noise all alone, and she was aftaid whoever it 
was would laugh, because she was talking with 
two voices, one for Lorilla and one for herself. 
She waited for them to get by, and then she be- 
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gan again. But when she looked around to 
make sure, she saw somebody step behind a 
bush, and she could see that it was a woman, 
for she saw her dress and her sunbonnet. She 
supposed it was Mrs. Annie coming to see what 
she was doing, and got up to catch her, but she 
hid behind some of the bushes and kept so still 
that Con got very cross and nearly cried, she felt 
so tired and her head ached so. Finally she 
called out, “You can hide there all day if you 
want to; I sha’n’t hunt!” and went back to her 
place. But she only whispered then, partly to 
tease Mrs. Annie and partly because she hated 
to have anybody hear her. 

But she knew that nobody had gone away, for 
she listened carefully, and suddenly she turned 
around, and it wasn’t Mrs. Annie, after all, but a 
little girl not much bigger than Connie herself. 
Connie stared at her for a minute, but she looked 
very scared, and jumped behind a big tree that was 
_ there, and all of a sudden Con got frightened her- 
self, it was so still there, and called Nig and ran 
home. She looked around once or twice, but 
she didn’t see the little girl, which she was sorry 
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for, because she looked nice, though scared. 
When she got to the house she asked what little 
girl lived around there, and Mrs. Annie said, 
not any. 

“Did you see one?” she asked her, and when 
Connie told her about it she laughed and said 
that it must be Henry Barber’s little girl from 
Waite’s Falls. “Henry comes once a week to 
see if we want any pot-cheese or buttermilk and 
get the rags for his wife to make her rugs of,” 
she said, “and I told him last week to bring 
Josie with him to visit with you. She’s dread- 
ful shy, and 1 guess when she saw you she 
couldn’t come up to the scratch. You oughtn’t 
to ’a’ run, though.” 

Pretty soon Mrs. Edward came over and Mrs. 
Annie told her about Josie, but Mrs. Edward 
said that Henry Barber had just driven by and 
Josie wasn’t with him. 

“Well, then, he’s left her in the woods there, 
and Connie’d better run right back and hunt 
her up,” said Mrs. Annie; so Connie went back 
and hunted and called, but for a long time she 
couldn’t find anybody. Once or twice, though, 
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she saw her just ahead, and then she’d call out: 
“Oh, please wait! Please stay till I catch up, 
Josie!’ One time the little girl waited till Con 
Was quite near, and turned and smiled, but then 
she looked scared again, and slipped off to one 
side, where the bushes were thick. Finally 
Connie thought she’d sit down and pretend not 
to notice, and see if she’d come up; so she sat 
down on a big stone and shut her eyes and 
waited, and when she opened’ them softly there 
was the little girl standing quite near, looking 
at her. Connie kept on sitting still, and by-and- 
by the little girl sat down near her and watched 
her. So then Connie smiled and she smiled, and 
they smiled back and forth, and at last Connie 
asked her if she knew that her father had start- 
ed home without her, and she shook her head. 
“We'd better start on and see if we can catch 
him,” Connie said. “Come on!’ and. she 
jumped up, but that frightened the little girl, 
and she was up like lightning and running away. 
She ran so quick and so soft that the leaves 
rustling covered up the footsteps, and once Con- 
nie lost track of her she couldn’t get her again. 
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By this time poor Con was pretty tired, and she 
was so disappointed she began to cry; and when 
she got back they had to get her some cookies 
and milk before she could stop. Mrs. Annie 
was awfully cross with Josie for being so silly, 
and told Connie never to mind; she’d take her 
up to the Barbers’ and teach Josie manners if 
her own mother couldn’t. 

“She'll come round all right,” she said; “those, 
black eyes o’ hers ‘ll snap when she sees what 
I’ve brought her—I know what she likes.” 

“Her eyes aren’t black—they’re gray,” said 
“and if she doesn’t like me, she needn’t, 
so there!” 

“What you talkin’ about, child? her eyes are 
as black as ink,” said Mrs. Edward. 

Then Connie lost her temper and pushed 
away the cooky, which didn’t taste very good, 
anyway, and contradicted dreadfully. 

“Her eyes are not black—they are as gray as 
mine,” she said, very crossly. 

“There, there!’ Mrs. Annie said, “don’t 
mind the child; she’s tired to death, and she 
looks to me as if she’d caught a chill besides.” 
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She made Connie change her stockings and 
gave her some milk toast for supper; but it 
didn’t taste good, but bitter, like the cooky, and 
Connie was glad to go to bed. But she woke 
up in the middle of the night, and couldn’t get 
to sleep again for a long time. She thought 
about little Lorilla, and how nice it would have 
been if she had been at Aunt Betsy’s, and how 
they would have played together and told stories 
and slept in the same room, and it seemed to her 
she simply couldn’t bear it to stay there alone 
much longer. She thought maybe she’d go to 
sleep if she could count a few stars, which she’d 
heard makes you sleepy, and she got up and sat 
on the window-sill and looked out. It was so 
still she could hear the leaves rustle on trees a 
long way off, and gran’ma Biggs’s cottage and 
the barn at the end of the lane behind it looked 
like pictures of houses, all flat. 

Just as she started to count the stars on top of 
the barn she saw something move beside it, and 
when she looked down near the ground she saw 
it was a person, stealing quietly around the corner 
of the barn, and she knew by the sunbonnet and 
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the apron that it was the little girl. At first she 
couldn’t believe it, but the more she looked the 
more she was sure, and then she leaned out of 
the window and waved her hand, hoping to get 
her attention and then go down and let her in. 
The little girl didn’t seem to dare to go very far 
from the barn, because as soon as she had taken 
a few steps she’d turn around and run behind it 
again, just the way she did by the river. But 
Connie kept on waving—of course she didn’t 
dare call out loud—and pretty soon she thought 
the little girl saw her, for she tipped her bonnet 
high as though she was looking up, and started 
along towards the cottage. 

In a moment she was by it, and then she came 
into the lane, and pretty soon she was quite near 
Aunt Betsy’s house. Then Connie was sure she 
saw her, for she waved her hand and hurried 
faster, when all of a sudden, just as she reached 
the well, Nig began to bark and howl. It was a 
dreadful noise, coming when everything was so 
still, and it frightened Connie so that she screamed 
and nearly fell out of the window. It frightened 
the little girl still more, for she turned right around 
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and ran back to the barn, and disappeared be- 
hind it. 

Of course that woke up Mrs. Annie, and she 
came running to Connie’s room, and when Con- 
nie told her that the little girl hadn’t found her 
father, after all, but was hiding behind the barn 
and too afraid to come out, Mrs. Annie stared at 
her in the strangest way and said: “Child, 
you're dreaming. There’s no little girl there. 
You’ve been walking in your sleep.” 

“T think I know a person when I see one,” 
said Connie, half crying, “and she waved her 
hand to me, too. You go down behind the barn 
and you'll see.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Edward. “Look 
here, child; Josie Barber’s down with the measles, 
and how could she be here? Henry told me 
so himself; he stopped in after you went to 
bed.” 

“Then it’s some other little girl,” said Connie, 
“and she’s out all alone behind the barn,” but 
they put her back into bed and said that there 
wasn’t any little girl that it could be, and made 

her go to sleep. 
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So Connie went to sleep, and she dreamed 
that she and little Lorilla were playing in the 
barn, and the hay got into her nose and choked 
her, and she was dying, and Lorilla shook her 
and said, “Wake up! wake up!” and she woke 
up with a jump, all hot and stuffy and choking. 

Well, I suppose you'll think she was crazy, 
but she got up out of bed and put on her wrapper 
and her shoes and stockings, and opened the 
door softly and started down-stairs. She said 
she had to go and find that little girl. She just 
had to. And she was so hot besides, she thought 
it would be cooler out-doors. Her head felt very 
big, and she says that she skipped down the 
stairs just like dancing, as you do in dreams. 
She went out by the kitchen door very softly, 
and it was beautiful in the yard, almost light, 
with only one big star and the sky a kind of 
white. You could see everything very plainly, 
and she wasn’t a bit afraid. It smelled so good 
that she felt very happy, and she ran along the 
path to the barn, in that dancing kind of way, 
so quickly that she got there in a moment, 
though it was really quite a long way. 
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And there was the little girl waiting for her, 
just as she knew she would be. She wasn’t a 
bit shy by that time, and they began to play di- 
rectly. Connie meant to ask her why she didn’t 
go home to bed, and where she lived, but she 
forgot all about it somehow, and her head felt 
so big and queer that she couldn’t remember 
much of anything. We’ve often asked Connie 
what they played, but it made her very cross 
after a while, because at first she used to say, 
“Oh, we just played, that’s all,” and finally she 
had to own up that she couldn’t remember, but 
they had a beautiful time. We asked her what 
the little girl talked about, and at first she used 
to say, “Oh, everything, you know—just differ- 
ent things”; but when Ben asked her to tell one 
thing—just some one thing that the little girl said 
—she thought very hard and finally said, “that 
she couldn’t remember one word, really; but of 
course she must have talked, or they couldn’t 
have played, could they ?” 

After a while Con got sleepy and wanted the 
little girl to come in and go to bed, but she 
wouldn’t go so far from the barn; she’d run 
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behind it if she heard a noise, and once when the 
black rooster, that always woke up first, began 
to crow, she ran in and made Connie hunt a long 
time before she found her. That made Connie 
cross and her head ached terribly, and she felt 
dizzy, too, so she said she was going back to the 
house unless the little girl told her the secret 
place she hid in. Then the little girl put her 
fingers on her lips and looked very wise, and 
beckoned to Connie to come and see something, 
and not make any noise; and Con went softly 
after her. She knelt down and swept away some 
hay from the back of the floor and caught her 
finger nail into a little kind of crack in the 
board and lifted the board up and pointed down. 
And there was a lovely little place under the 
floor, just big enough to hide in, and the board 
would drop back, and nobody would ever in 
the world guess you were there. Then Con was 
ashamed for being so cross and begged the little 
girl’s pardon, the place was so fine; and she 
smiled very kindly, and took off her neck a blue 
ribbon with a silver heart strung on it and held 
it out to Connie. Connie put out her hand for 
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it, but before she touched it the little girl let go 
of it and it dropped into the secret place and the 
board fell back, and there it was—gone. 

“Look out! Look out!’ Connie called, very 
loud, and the little girl gave a jump and Connie 
fell down, and when she got up the little girl was 
gone. Connie said she felt as if she’d been 
asleep and just waked up, and she knew she was 
sick or something, her head was so queer and 
her legs shook. She ran out of the barn and 
stumbled along to the house and fell asleep right 
on the kitchen floor, and Mrs. Annie found her 
there when she came down. 

Now, what do you think? When Connie told 
them where she went and about the little girl, 
they just looked at each other and told her she 
dreamed it. They said she had walked in her 
sleep to the kitchen door and never gone any 
farther. 

And Aunt Betsy said: “Annie, I’m going to 
write for Fred this minute. You get the qui- 
nine now. It’s chills ’n’ fever.” 

Well, that was too much for poor Con to bear, 
and she burst out crying and couldn’t stop. 
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“Go out to the barn, then, if you don’t believe 
me, and get into the secret place and find the 
silver heart she gave me—then you'll see!” she 
told them, sobbing and crying. 

Hardly had she said that, when Aunt Betsy 
put her hand up to her belt and tumbled over 
in her chair, and Mrs. Annie and Mrs. Edward 
stared at Connie and swallowed in their throats, 
and Mrs. Annie whispered: 

“The heart? The silver heart? Which one? 
Tell me, deary; tell Aunt Annie.” 

So Connie told them, and Mrs. Edward got up 
and said: “The Lord help poor Etta, girls— 
she’s seen Lorilla’s locket! I’m going for Mr. 
Weed, an’ you look after Betsy.” 

Connie said that after that nobody seemed to 
pay any attention to her, and when they did they 
stared at her and didn’t pet her at all, and she 
felt bad, too. Aunt Betsy cried and cried, and 
the coffee boiled all over the stove and smelled 
dreadfully, and Connie took a great big cup, and 
they never said a word. It made her feel very 
well and her head got small again. She had to 
sit in the room with Aunt Betsy, and nobody did 
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a thing till Mr. Weed came, and then she had to 
tell him the whole thing over again. And he 
shook his head and asked her to describe the 
locket; and when she said it was on a blue rib- 
bon, Aunt Betsy cried harder than ever. 

“Come out with me to the barn, my child,” 
said Mr. Weed, and they went, and some other 
people that Connie had never seen before, and 
Mr. Barber and the hired man and Ann Ellen. 
And Connie went right to the place and pushed 
away the hay, and the board wasn’t there at all, 
but smaller ones, all nailed down tight. It had 
been changed, and now she knew they wouldn’t 
believe her, and she began to cry. 

“You see, my child,” said Mr. Weed, and he 
looked very sadly at her, “you have made a great 
deal of pain for these poor sisters, and to no pur- 
pose. There is no board here such as you de- 
scribe.” 

“But there was, there was!” Connie cried out; 
“it was as wide as three of these boards and 
loose at the end, and dark brown. And now 
some one has covered it up, and I can’t get my 
locket, and the little girl gave it to me.” 
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Just then Henry, the hired man, stepped out 
and coughed and said: “This here floor ’ain’t 
only been laid but eight years, Mis’ Edward, 
since I come, and the old boards was like 
she says. It was laid right on top o’ the 
other.” 

Then Mr. Weed looked very sharply at Henry, 
and Mrs. Annie gave a scream and ran to the 
place and began to pick at the nails. 

“Oh, Mr. Weed! Oh, poor Etta!” she cried 
out. “I remember now. That’s what Lorilla 
meant. She told me one day that if ever the 
_ Indians sh’d come again they’d never get her, | 
for she knew a place they’d never find in a 
hundred years. ‘I'll be safe there, Aunt Annie,’ 
says she, ‘you'll see’; but she never’d tell me. 
It was under there—my poor baby, ’twas under 
there!” 

Connie couldn’t move a step, her legs shook 
so, and Mr. Weed held her hand so tight. 

“My friends,” he said, “out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings a strange matter has been 
disclosed to us. Let some one bring a chisel and 
a hammer!” 
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Henry went away, and suddenly Aunt Betsy 
sat right down on the floor and made motions to 
Mrs. Annie. 

“Annie,” she said, very hoarse, just as if she 
had caught cold—“ Annie. ’Twas the day she 
went away that we had the hay in!” 

When Henry came back there were more peo- 
ple with him, and it was so still you could hear 
the long nails squeak when he knocked: the 
boards up. When he had got them off—he 
broke them at the other end—Connie pulled her 
hand away and ran. “There’s my board,” she 
said, “and here’s where you put your finger 
" nail,” and she fitted her nail in and pulled the 
board back a little way. “I told you somebody 
had covered it up,” she said, “now I’ll find my 
locket,” and she started to look in, but Mr. 
Weed pulled her back. 

“Hush, my child!’ he said, and Connie says 
his hand was cold as ice; “go back with the 
women. I will look.” 

He looked down and jumped back, and then 
he looked again, with his hand out behind him 
so nobody could come. 
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Everybody was crying but Connie, and she 
was feeling queerer and queerer. 

“My friends,” he said, very gentle and still, 
“let us pray.” 

Then he made a prayer and everybody knelt 
down, and Connie can’t remember what he said 
except the end: “who in Thine own good time 
revealest everything, so that we may be at peace. 
Amen.” 

“And now please give me my locket,” says 
Connie, who tried to be polite while he was 
praying, “for my throat is so sore.” 

And he leaned down over the secret place and 
put down his hand a moment, and then he held 
it out, and there, tied to an old grayish kind of 
string, was a little silver heart. 

Mrs. Annie gave a long sigh, like when you 
hold your breath, and then, Connie says, the 
floor sank down under her and left her standing 
in the air, and she seemed to forget everything 
after that, but somebody carried her away. And 
when she got well she was at home, and Ben and 
I came to see her. 

She has never seen them again, Mrs. Annie 
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and Mrs. Edward and gran’ma Biggs, and no- 
body would tell her anything about them, so she 
has nearly forgotten, now; but Ben thinks that 
nothing in any book is more wonderful than this 
story of little Lorilla. 


THE END 
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